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PREFACE 


Mr. HutsE laid on his lecturer the duty of 
either an apologist who should ‘show the . 
evidence for revealed religion and demonstrate 
in the most convincing and persuasive way the 
truth and excellence of Christianity,’ or of an 
expositor of Holy Scripture treating ‘ difficult 
texts and obscure parts.’ I feel that I choose 
a subject and a part of Scripture worthy his 
foundation in attempting a study of the Temp- 
tation of our Lord in its relation to His 
Ministry, of the contribution which the Forty © 
days made to that perfect service, of the 
principles which during them received His 
sanction, and which, endorsed by that sanction, 
lay a present and enduring obligation on the 
ministry of His Body, the Church; and in 
seeking, in loyalty to the founder’s general 
intention, to see the revelation of the Person of 
Christ which that study affords as a confirmation 
of our faith in Him. Though the purpose of 
the lectures involves treading anew ground 
familiar to all, yet it is truly great, because it is 
the study of a mind. Therein lies the greatness 
of all exposition of Holy Scripture. For the 
expositor seeks entrance to a mind, a conscious- 
ness, the working of a life, that he may show it 
to others. He seeks to make a life live still to 
lives of other days and conditions. And we 
have, as St. Paul writes, ‘‘ the mind of Christ,”’ as 
an heritage to learn, and to obey and to share. 
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The limits of my subject, the Temptation of 
our Lord in its relation to the Ministry, 
exclude many studies of the Forty days and 
the Person of Christ which it is not necessary 
to particularise. These limits will lead us to 
contemplate the Lord chiefly in the activities of 
His human Nature. But while we do so, we 
shall ever bear in mind that His human Nature 
was joined with the Divine, and it is as a con- 
fessor of the Catholic Faith in His Person that 
I would think and speak of Him. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
as Dr. Kirkpatrick writes,’ ‘with our present 
limited faculties we are more impressed by 
truth when one part of it is presented to us 
boldly without reserve or qualification, and then 
another part offered for our acceptance with 
equal definiteness and emphasis. The teach- 
ings which a hasty judgment may pronounce to 
be contradictory are in fact complementary : 
conscience . . . will adjust the balance between 
them.’ This is supremely true of our teaching 
of the Person of Christ. Happy are we, when 
we so see Him as the Son of Man that we are 
led to ask “‘ Who then is this?’”’ To me the 
-mind of the Lord as unveiled in the Temptation 
is the mind of one who while man was also 
more than man, and His consciousness one 
belonging to Him only ‘through whom all 
things were made.” 

The first two Lectures were given in a 
shortened form. The last two are printed as 


delivered. 
HH jet. 
1 The Doctrine of the Prophets, pp. 85, 86, 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE Hulsean Lectures preached by the Rev. 
H. J. C. Knight in 1905-6 were welcomed at 
the time by leading theologians as a definite 
contribution to the study of one of the great 
crises in the earthly life of our Lord. The Rev. 
Dr. Swete wrote on November 19, 1906: “‘ The 
Professors of Divinity accept your Hulsean 
Lectures as an Exercise for the Degree of B.D. 
(without examination). May I say, personally, 
what great pleasure and help I found in reading 
what you have written? And will you forgive 
me if I give you no rest till you write more of 
the same kind? We have among us few theo- 
logians in the true sense of the term, though 
Biblical critics and Church historians and the 
like are fairly numerous. But a @eoddyos in 
the old sense is rare, and such you have shown 
yourself to be.” 

A few weeks afterwards the late Dr. John 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, also wrote 
to him: “[Your book] has interested me 
much, and compels admiration by its moral as 
well as its intellectual qualities—its reverence, 
its knowledge of Scripture, particularly its use 
of the Old Testament—its determination to 
seek the highest and to accept only what is 
compatible with the highest conception of our 
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Lord’s person, and to correlate the Temptation 
to His consciousness and His ministry. I thank 
you much for all this, and I fully believe that 
what you have written on the subject marks a 
distinct advance in its treatment, and cannot 
be wisely overlooked by any future writer.” 

High commendation. Inquiry also has been 
made whether anything has since been written 
which may be taken to supersede this book. 
The answer received from those best qualified to 
judge is to the effect that Knight’s work is still 
indispensable. A reprint is therefore issued, 
and in a convenient form ; and at the same time 
the opportunity has been seized to add to the 
treatise itself some account of the man. It 
is not a memoir. This he himself deprecated. 
It is but a sketch, and by one who loved and 
honoured him during the last twenty years of 
his life as one of the deep influences, and always 
to myself an inspiration. 

As I review his completed earthly life I feel 
that his choice of subject for his most important 
theological contribution reveals unconsciously 
his own character. Henry Knight’s life de- 
veloped harmoniously. All through also no 
one I have known has had a deeper sense of 
responsibility for preparation. Whatever was 
to come he must concentrate every faculty to 
be ready for it. No one repressed more ruth- 
lessly what seemed to militate against his full 
fitness for service. 

The following extracts seem to me to be 
unconscious autobiography: ‘“‘ There are in- 
numerable grades in the process by which the 
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human soul discerns the Will of God for itself. 
They range from a slow process, defying all 
analysis, from which a soul awakes to find its 
purpose fixed, though quite unable to determine 
the point at which it accepted the responsibility 
as its own, to cases in which men can mark 
with precision the very hour when the Voice 
of God broke in upon consciousness—a call 
attested within by a certitude which brooks 
neither hesitation nor contradiction, and attested 
without by attendant circumstances which 
preclude later misgiving and seal as with a 
sacrament both call and end.” And again: 
“The most agonising crises of life do not lie in 
the search for, or discerning of, principles, but 
in the acknowledgment of them. When once 
we grasp that for us the highest and best we 
know alone is open to us, life resolves itself 
into a series of struggles to be absolutely and 
inflexibly true to that highest and best.” 

His Hulsean Lectures are an attempt to enter 
into the meaning of the Temptation, following 
upon the Baptism and the Voice. A _ few 
extracts may whet the appetite and induce a 
second and then a third reading of the book. 
“The Baptism marks the point of complete 
apprehension by the Lord’s human mind of the 
fulness of all that He was, and the function 
which it was His to fill in the divinely ordered 
life of the world.” The working, the drawing, 
the enlightenment of the years of life at Nazareth 
are almost hidden for us by its [the Baptism] 
blaze of light. ‘‘ Those were years [at Nazareth] 
in which unseen fires were burning which burst 
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into flame only at the Baptism and Tempta- 
tion.”” But he points out how intimately the 
Voice is in this crisis united to the Baptism. 
‘“ The great words of the Voice, so far as the Old 
Testament gave them their meaning to the Lord's 
consciousness, brought to unchangeable certi- 
tude and maturity the conviction that He was 
the Davidic King Messiah, the universal Lord 
for whom the inspired faith of prophet, king and 
psalmist waited. ... The Baptism was thus the 
moment of supreme revelation of the will of 
God to the man Christ Jesus. . . . We have 
been inclined to interpret the Voice by the New 
Testament revelation of the Sonship of the Lord 
alone, and have forgotten the Old Testament 
conception which surely forms an element in it.” 
Indeed, as will have been noted already in the 
letter of Bishop Wordsworth, one of the most 
valuable parts of Knight’s work is his insistence 
on the necessity of consulting the Old Testa- 
ment at every step in the study of the Tempta- 
tion. ‘“‘ The Old Testament,” he says, ‘‘ becomes 
a mirror of the mind of Christ.” 

In regard to the order of the Temptations, 
he accepts St. Luke’s record in preference to 
that of St. Matthew. On the last page of all 
he sums up as follows: ‘So I close our brief 
study of this unique unveiling of His own mind 
by our Lord. It has no exact parallel. No 
other such chapter of the days of His flesh did 
He Himself so sum up and commit to men. It 
is a friend’s self-revelation. ‘I have called you 
friends, for all things that I heard from My 
Father ’’—the great laws touching Myself, My 
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work, My redeemed—‘ I have made known unto 
you.’ ”’ 

Henry Joseph Corbett Knight was born in 
India on June 22, 1859. His father was 
a C.M.S. missionary. His mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Walker, the organ-builder. All 
the Walkers were artists and musicians, Fred. 
Walker being a first cousin; and these tastes 
were reproduced among the Knights. Henry 
Knight was passionately fond of music, but he 
came to the conclusion that he must put a 
strong curb upon himself, and he gave up 
concerts in consequence, alleging that they had 
too overpowering an effect upon him, but at 
Cambridge he regularly played the harmonium 
as his most refreshing recreation. 

The young Knights were taken by their father 
to Australia, owing to signs of consumption in 
their mother. Here he held a bush parish for 
seven years. He returned to England and 
settled in New Southgate, and Henry was sent 
to the Islington Proprietary School, the head- 
master being the Rev. Wheler Bush. As school- 
fellows he had the present Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Dr. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge; and Professor Ernest 
H. Starling, F.R.S. of London University. “ As 
a schoolboy he had a keen sense of humour, a 
great interest in all games, in which he joined 
as far as he was able. He was known as a 
lover of music and poetry, devouring Tennyson’s 
Idylls, and gaining the school prize for English 
verse. He was also gifted with his pencil, and 
often sketched. Always too his career was 
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marked by a thoughtfulness and thoroughness 
above his fellows.” 

All through it was for this family a gallant 
struggle with poverty. It has often been so in 
the careers of many who in after-life dis- 
tinguished themselves, and among these it 
would be impossible to find a better example 
than that of Henry Knight as of one who from 
his earliest days would let nothing daunt him, 
looking forward. 

In 1878 Henry went up to Cambridge to 
St. Catherine’s with a small scholarship, facing 
still the problem of most straitened means and 
determined to win through. Mr. G. G. Coulton 
tells in the Cambridge Review, February 4, 192t, 
that he lived in an attic: “‘He read with the 
utmost regularity eight hours a day, mapping 
out his whole Tripos work within the first few 
days of his coming up. Every Saturday he 
put away his books a little before midnight, read 
the forty-sixth Psalm, and went to bed, shutting 
up that door of his mind until Monday morning. 
He was tenth Classic in 1882, and first in the 
first class of his Theological Tripos.’’ Mr. 
Coulton concludes his sketch by saying: “ It 
was my fortune to know two undergraduate 
contemporaries of whom it was evident even at 
that age that they had far higher aims than 
most of us, and would pursue them steadily 
to the end. The other was the late W. P. 
Schreiner, sometime Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, who steered a course of singular self- 
control and honesty throughout the Boer War 
and beyond ; but on the whole Knight’s under- 
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graduate life was the more impressive of the 
two.” 

I pass rapidly over the next years. He was 
consecutively Theological Lecturer and Tutor 
at Selwyn, then Rector of Marnhull, Fellow of 
Corpus, and Principal of the Cambridge Clergy 
Training School. In regard to Marnhull he 
used to say that he gained an insight there of 
utmost value into the power of the Gospel in 
the lives of men. Whilst there he had already 
begun to ponder over the subject treated in this 
book. One detail more of his parochial experi- 
ence proved of value afterwards. He held that 
the Prayer Book, if loyally used, was a magnifi- 
cent guide for the priest in his pastoral office. 
“When clergy speak disparagingly of the Prayer 
Book, they show that they have not given 
it a real and a fair trial.” At length; on 
St. James’s Day, 1911, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Gibraltar by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The preacher 
was Bishop John Wordsworth, for whom Knight 
had real veneration. The members of the 
Clergy School gave him his Ring and Pectoral 
Cross. On the latter was engraved, first, the 
motto of Westcott House: TICTOC O KAAQN: 
above it El MH EN TQ CTAYPM: an addition so 
characteristic that we suppose it was his own 
suggestion. His Pastoral Staff was given him 
by the Fellows of Corpus, “ his friends in the 
Lord.” 

It may be as well to state here that Henry 
Knight was twice married. In 1891 he married 
Clara Gwyn Kerslake. She died in 1911. His 
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new call that same year was welcome, since it 
took him from Cambridge and its memories. 
In 1915 he married Bridget Swete, the niece of 
Professor H. B. Swete, and in their home at 
Hitchin Dr. Swete spent the last two years of 
his life, ‘‘ thus cementing the friendship which 
had begun in the years when the Bishop was 
Principal of the Clergy School, and the Professor 
as member of the Council was a frequent 
lecturer to the students.” 

For the next nine years he brought all 
his hard-bought experience, and a character of 
singular beauty, to bear upon the problems of 
one of the most remarkable dioceses in the 
Anglican Communion. In many ways it is also 
one of the most difficult. A man must be 
physically very strong and enjoy travelling. 
Moreover, his responsibilities are so varied and 
so numerous that it is hardly possible to attain 
satisfaction for work done. His flock, members 
of the Anglican Communion, are scattered over 
a region 4,000 miles in extent, from the Caspian 
to Lisbon and North-west Africa. Wherever 
they reside they are likely to be a small band 
among members of other Churches and religions. 
In this region also are found the age-long 
centres of the various divisions of the Eastern 
Churches, and of course the Roman Church ; 
there is also the Moslem religion, with the Sultan 
of Turkey at one extremity and the Sultan of 
Morocco at the other. Those who would know 
more of this remarkable Diocese are strongly 
recommended to read Bishop Knight’s book, 
The Diocese of Gibraltar (S.P.C.K.). There are 
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astonishing and little-known facts recorded in 
it. For example, the Diocese is in a real sense 
a Colonial Diocese containing trading com- 
munities founded in the sixteenth century. 
Hakluyt’s volumes must be studied as to these : 
Knight took them with him on his journeys, 
and never tired of reading them. The Diocese 
is also flooded, as all know, with summer and 
winter visitors in certain regions; these expect 
their own Church’s ministrations and ought to 
receive them. Again, at all times the most 
delicate questions have to be faced in connection 
with the true Anglican attitude towards other 
ancient Christian Churches and also more 
modern denominations. Even more delicate 
are the problems respecting reform movements 
within the Roman Church. Still more, one 
responsibility, far-reaching, pervasive, can never 
be absent from the Bishop’s thoughts—namely, 
the spiritual care of British seamen in all the 
ports from Lisbon to the Black Sea. The 
Bishop shall speak for himself on such subjects. 
But, first, let me say that though Knight was 
tough and had an iron will no one could call 
him robust. Moreover, he was by tempera- 
ment inclined to be oppressed by responsibility, 
in the sense that he was inclined to brood 
over his difficulties and could not throw them 
off as others could have done. He felt this 
lack of buoyancy. Sometimes I thought that 
he had not, in his work, a sufficient sense of 
humour. Indeed, it was an almost natural 
result of his intense moral earnestness. One 
who was under him at the Clergy School says : 
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‘His own life bore so clearly the mark of 
austerity that we were all perhaps a little 
frightened of him.’”’ He was very humble 
about lack of power at once to attract young 


men. He once said to me: ‘“‘I am no use to 
them till they want me.’’ To another he once 
said: ‘‘ I lack much because I missed the life 


of a public boarding-school.” “ Till they want 
me ’’—I may say at once that I have known no 
better counsellor in deep things, and what is 
more to the purpose here, none more sympa- 
thetic, more wise, and with such balanced 
judgment. He had also a most remarkable 
faculty for detail, accurate and methodical in 
fullest degree: and herein without question lies 
one of the great gifts he has bequeathed as a 
legacy to his successor. He began, however, 
with dismay. He discovered that there were 
practically no registers or records of the Diocese. 
He was handed a small brown-paper parcel, and 
was informed that there was nothing else. For 
thirty years up to 1872 there was a complete 
blank. At once he went to work ransacking 
libraries, picking up details on his travels, col- 
lecting the charges of his predecessors, and 
especially of Bishop Sandford, interrogating 
S.P.G., and obtaining from them as a generous 
gift a complete set of the volumes of the Colo- 
nial Church Chronicle. Every available moment 
was given up to bringing ordered facts out of 
chaos. In one sense the War helped him. It 
was obvious that in days when travel was 
almost impossible London was the best centre 
of communication. He went abroad when and 
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where he could, but the months at home issued 
in a veritable boon to the Diocese, owing to the 
skill with which he overcame all difficulties and 
created records, registers and history. The 
book I have recommended is a mine of in- 
formation in regard to Anglican problems in 
Southern Europe. 

The following extracts taken from his writings 
indicate his breadth of view, coupled with his 
love of accurate detail. He was jealous for the 
fair fame of England abroad. ‘‘ These com- 
munities and settlers not only gain a penetrating 
acquaintance with the practical life of those 
Churches and Faiths (great Christian Churches 
and great non-Christian Faiths), but also stand 
before them as embodiments of the faith and 
the Christian life of the Anglican Communion, 
of the English people. Whether they like or 
desire it or not, whether they perform the 
office by open and thankful confession, or 
silently, reluctantly, or even unconsciously, 
there is not the slightest doubt that they are 
representatives of the English Church, faith, and 
worship—again a living book, ever open and ever 
read, studied, known. .. . There is no group of 
British Colonies in the world which touches such 
a variety of faiths and creeds. These English 
Colonies are, for good or ill, living embodiments 
of the life, the obligations, the ministry, the 
faith, the worship of the Church of England as 
fully as of individual and personal religion.” 

It will astonish many to know how wonderfully 
this man of delicate physique came to know 
these scattered people. Important mercantile 
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communities in Oporto, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Naples, 
Pireus, Smyrna, Constantinople, Odessa, Bu- 
karest, Baku, he knew them all. In Spain 
alone there are 17 British trading communities, 
averaging from go to 600 people. In South 
Russia and the Caucasus 18 such, from 60 to 
1,000 people. He knew them all. 

Nine days before his death he dictated the 
following notes to his wife, to be sent to a 
layman in Bukarest in order that a letter 
might be written from that region for the 
information of those who selected chaplains: 
“T must have an account from themselves of 
the work of a whole-time Church of England 
chaplaincy, in downright language: (1) What 
sort of people in Bukarest, in the Court, the 
Legation, the Consulate, the Banks and big 
offices, how many women, and also that there 
are no manual labourers. (2) The sort of 
people in the oil-fields; name the oil-fields, and 
how far they are from Bukarest, whether they 
have their women among them, and what 
proportion are American, and how the people 
are disposed to religion. (3) Our people on the 
Danube, those in offices on shore, the shipping 
and how long they lie up. How many people 
we have at Galatz, Braila, and Sulina, and how 
many women are there. Have we any people 
in the cotton-fields and in the racing-stables, and 
have they women among them? What sort 
of chaplain do they want? a party man? a 
goody-goody sort? or a downright man who 
will go anywhere and tackle everyone to do 
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him or the community good? Mention the 
effects of being left alone.’ Multiply such 
minute pastoral care fiftyfold, and you obtain 
some idea of his thought for those who would 
accept the ministrations of his clergy. Another 
subject of paramount importance for him was 
the traditional attitude of the Anglican Diocese 
towards members of other Christian Churches. 
He quotes Bishop Collins with warmest 
approval: ‘Organised proselytism among 
Christian Churches is an unfriendly act.” He 
proceeds: “‘ It has been and is the settled pur- 
pose of the Bishopric of Gibraltar to confine 
its ministrations entirely to our own people in 
accordance with its clear commission, and 
accordingly to abstain from proselytism, direct 
or indirect, and from all action liable to be so 
interpreted, from anything of the nature of ‘an 
Anglican Mission’ in the Eastern or Roman 
Churches, and to disclaim and repress all 
attempts to detach members of those Churches 
from the communion of their baptism. ... We 
in the Diocese of Gibraltar feel that the very 
intensity with which we resent and protest 
against the Roman Catholic claims and propa- 
ganda must be a measure of the firmness with 
which we set our face against similar or 
retaliatory action.” Knight always spoke with 
special admiration of the wisdom exhibited by 
Bishop Sandford as a statesman and Church- 
man of conspicuous ability. 

In 1919 Knight published Counsels and Sug- 
gestions (S.P.C.K.), a little book of 120 pages, 
full of sane advice—a book for laymen as well 
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as for clergy. He compiled it without much 
help from others, but in due time he discovered 
to his delight that he had really been following 
the thoughts of Bishop Sandford, of whom he 
had so high an opinion. It will also be helpful 
if I mention that Knight published in 1907 his 
little book The Epistles to the Colossians and 
Philemon (Methuen), in the series of ‘‘TheChurch- 
man’s Bible.’ ‘‘ Like everything he did, it is an 
independent study and deserves to be better 
known.”’ 

Periodically the Bishop used to pour out his 
heart in circular letters. I give two extracts: 
“ How thankful I am for all your endless kind- 
nesses, for the countless welcomes given into 
homes . . . for understanding co-operation as 
fellow-workers . . . for so many ministries of 
love, for such response to the needs of the 
Diocese, for such brothers in the ministry, and, 
I believe, so much loyalty and intercession. As 
I think over all this, as Bishop Westcott once 
said, ‘It makes me quite afraid.” The 
other gives his sense of corporate diocesan life : 
‘““ A Diocese is something like a carriage-wheel. 
The chaplaincies or congregations are the 
spokes. These are socketed at one end into the 
Bishop—-the axle—through whom the wheel 
bears its share in the work of the whole vehicle, 
and at the other—the rim—the common work 
and life. The whole is bound together by a 
tyre as by a bond, the bond of love, of ‘ perfect- 
ness,’ which keeps the whole in shape.” 

Ere his earthly work ended he had the great 
delight of establishing what all along he had 
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deemed of capital importance—namely, a 
Diocesan Office with a first-rate secretary. 
Moreover, he never doubted that this office 
must be in London, an opinion equally firmly 
held now by his successor. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1920 assembled 
in bitter and wet weather. Frankly, I feared 
for my friend, exhausted as he was by many 
labours. I think those days hastened his end. 
On November 27, 1920, he passed away, and 
was laid to rest in Grantchester churchyard. 
It was a serene autumn day, and the company 
gathered there was a remarkable one, being 
personal friends and well-known theologians 
and scholars. The Rev. R. W. Goodall repre- 
sented the Diocese, Dr. Barnes read the Lesson, 
the Bishop of Ely laid the tired body to rest. 
On the grave are the words: TIICTOC O KAAQN. 
His servants shall serve Him, and they shall 
see His face.’’ I conclude with words which, 
though spoken of hours in the Clergy School, 
will bring back sacred memories to many in the 
Churches of Southern Europe—“‘ the small tense 
figure before the altar.” The Rev. B. T. D. 
Smith, Vice-Principal in Bishop Knight’s time, 
now Dean of Sidney Sussex, wrote in Advent 
1920: “‘ Those of us whose high privilege it was 
to be Members or Associates of Wescott House 
during the years that the late Bishop of Gibraltar 
was its Principal, will probably love best to 
think of him as he sat, a small tense figure 
before the altar of the chapel, pouring forth his 
soul with such passionate earnestness in the 
Friday night addresses. Then it was that he 
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told us that our ministry must be ‘a ministry 
of the great things ’ of the Faith, and begged us 
to beware of softness, and to live ‘the hard 
and renounced life.’ Those who came into 
closest contact with him know how this masked 
deep and tender emotions, a wealth of affection 
and love which he seemed to shrink from 
revealing in person, but which shone through 
his letters. He felt more deeply than most 
men; he certainly lived harder. He put his 
whole self into every part of his life’s work, 
giving always of his best, and sparing neither 
body nor spirit. We shall thank God always 
upon every remembrance of a good and faithful 
servant of our Master, Christ.’ 


H. H. MONTGOMERY 
(Bishop). 


LECTURE I 


THE PLACE OF. THE TEMPTATION IN THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST, AND THE NATURE OF IT 


My son, if thou comest to serve the Lord, 
Prepare thy soul for temptation. 

Set thy heart aright, and constantly endure. 
Order thy ways aright. Ecclus. ii. 1, 2, 6. 


No one who accepts the true humanity of Jesus 
Christ, and recognises in the New Testament a 
substantially trustworthy account of His mind 
as it impressed itself on those nearest to Him 
during His life on earth, can fail to see in His 
baptism by John the turning point in that life. 
Behind it lies the life of retirement in Nazareth ; 
after it the public ministry. But that which is 
outward and visible in such a turning point of 
life is the least significant part of it. The real 
crisis is within, and determines what is out- 
wardly observed. 

All who have entered into such crises of the 
lives of others or of their own life will know that 
as the sequel flows from them and is made by 
them, so surely does what precedes lead up to 
them ; for life is continuous. Their true nature 
is to be learnt not less from that which precedes 
than from that which follows them. Those to 
whom God grants experience of such a crisis, 
when they review it in a retrospect sufficiently 
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remote to allow of a calm and penetrating 
analysis, can as a rule, I believe, discern a pre- 
paration, a disposal of mind which made the 
crisis possible—indeed, which necessitated it. 
The conversion of St. Paul followed on a 
‘kicking against the goad,’ a struggle, that is, 
against a drawing, a driving of a power outside 
himself and a working of his mind within, at- 
tended by a sense that resist as he might the 
forces that impelled him in a certain direction, 
those forces were his master—oxAnpov mpos Ta 
Kévtpa daxrilev. And no idea of the ‘con- 
version of St. Paul’ can be adequate which 
does not attempt to enter into the nature of 
that inward struggle which was decided on the 
road to Damascus. It was because that struggle 
had been protracted, and had dealt with matters 
of supreme import to his personal life, its ideals 
and its purpose, its aspirations and control, that 
the decision of it left so profound and lasting an 
effect. So a full appreciation of the critical 
nature of the Baptism in the growth of the mind 
of Christ, its contribution to the making of the 
Ministry, depends on study of the Nazareth 
life—on what we may call ‘ the Nazareth-con- 
sciousness ’—of the Lord as well as on study 
of the years of the Ministry. 


I 


At first sight we seem to have but little light 
thrown on His mind during those thirty years. 
As we look for it, it grows. There are, I think, 
three sources from which we can draw such an 
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idea of His mind during that period as is open 
to us now. 

(1) The first is our own knowledge of human 
growth. On this I have already touched suffi- 
ciently ; and need now only add that we are 
bound with courage to demand in the human 
nature of our Lord the same gradual opening 
to conditions of life, to self-knowledge and self- 
analysis, the same awakening of self-conscious- 
ness, the same perceiving of possible ends, the 
same slow advance to the grasp of a destiny, 
which retrospect reveals in ourselves. We 
must demand in Him the same ‘instincts im- 
mature,’ the same growing sense of capacity, 
the venturesome contemplation, the almost-re- 
pressed confession to self of hopes which 
ultimately become the articulate and deter- 
mined purpose which profound conviction as- 
sures is rightfully our own, and to which we 
unreservedly commit ourselves with a self- 
committal which dictates and rules life. As we 
know by experience in human life first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn of purpose and 
devotion, so we shall demand it in the life of 
the Lord in Nazareth. Even were there no 
record in the Gospels of such advance as this, 
it would still be an article of our faith in His 
Person, based on the reality of His Manhood. 

(2) We have, however, in the Gospels, cer- 
tain notes of such progress, and two utterances 
which are indices of His consciousness concern- 
ing Himself in the middle and the close of the 
thirty years. There can be no doubt that the 
purpose of the narrative of the child Jesus 
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learning from the doctors in the Temple in His 
twelfth year is to illustrate the fact of His true 
and complete human growth which is dwelt on 
before and after it. It is between “ the child 
grew, and waxed strong, being filled (zAnpovp- 
evov) with wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon Him’’! and “‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and men’’? 
that the record of His learning from the teachers 
who sat in Moses’ seat is set. The significance 
of these statements has been so often dwelt on 
that it would be superfluous to do so now ;_ but 
the whole section (Luke ii. 40-52) calls for a 
courageous and imaginative study on the part 
of those who would ‘ learn’ Christ. 

But further, the two utterances which are 
preserved as having fallen from His lips before 
the actual Baptism, if carefully examined, cast 
much light on His mind and consciousness 
during this pre-ministerial period. 

The former of them, ‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house ?”’ belongs to 
the incident just referred to. St. Luke records 
that the significance of this was not seen at the 
time, and that it formed one of the treasured 
secrets of His mother’s heart) The significance 
lies in the fact that it implies a consciousness of 
peculiar relationship to God in whose house 
He spoke.‘ It is the term ‘ my Father’ that is 
for our present purpose the kernel of the utter- 


1 Luke ii. 40. 2 Luke ii. 52. 3 Luke ii. 50, 51. 

4 If the rendering ‘‘ about my Father's business’’ be pre- 
ferred, the sense of a particular commission is implied. See, 
however, Field, Ot. Nor. (ed. 1899), pp. 50-56. 
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ances. He was speaking in the presence of the - 
Virgin and His reputed father; and we must 
interpret the term along with the whole series 
of utterances in which it occurs in the Gospels, 
of which it is the first. Our familiarity with the 
utterances of Christ in which He spoke of God 
as ‘ my Father’ makes it difficult for us to realise 
the freshness and force of the word on human 
lips. In the whole of the Old Testament there 
is not a single record of an individual thus speak- 
ing of God, though sometimes it is used as a 
fitting expression of Israel’s filial devotion to 
God.! But there is the promise and the looking 
for one of the line of David who should cry 
unto God, ‘ 7hou art my Father, and to whom 
should be made good the great word, “I also 
will make him my first-born, the highest of 
the kings of the earth.’’? 

It is impossible to interpret this utterance as 
bearing any other meaning than that the Boy’s 
mind had grasped the truth that He Himself 
was in a peculiar way related to God, as son 
to father, and that that relationship made the 
house of God His natural resort. It may imply 
the sense of a great office to be filled in the 
world, as will be seen somewhat later ;* but I 
hesitate to attach to the words as they occur 
here quite so special a meaning. 

The latter utterance belongs to His mature 
manhood—-to the very eve of the Ministry. It 
was spoken in reply to the Baptist’s word, “I 


1 Jer. iii. 4, 19; of. Isa. lxiii. 16. 
2-2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. lxxxix. 26, 27. 
2 See p. 15 ff. 
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have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou tome?’’! Theconsciousness of moral dif- 
ference between Himself and John is endorsed 
by the Lord, though He will not let it hinder 
His baptism. ‘‘ But Jesus answering said unto 
him, Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.’’* This utterance is the 
clear expression of a consciousness of a duty to 
be performed and an office to be filled, and 
further implies that that office and duty were 
not self-sought, but prescribed by the Divine 
Will. In it the Lord joins the Baptist with 
Himself as thus moving each to his destined 
end. Taken by themselves the words at first 
seem altogether general in their import. They 
do not specify either the special duty or the 
office. But such words as those of Deuter- 
onomy vi. 25, which occur in a book evidently 
(from the narrative of the Temptation) much 
used by the Lord at this time—ZI?¢ shall be 
vighteousness unto us, if we observe to do all 
this commandment before the Lord our God, as he 
hath commanded us—show that the great idea of 
‘vighteousness’ is the obedience to divine laws 
of duty and service; and the whole utterance 
proves a consciousness of a commandment which 
the Lord could not evade, and the performance 
of which belonged to both duty and welfare. 
(3) But much as we learn of the mind of 
Christ in His pre-ministerial life from these 
sources, there is another from which a far fuller 
and clearer illumination is thrown uponit. The 
Old Testament fills a very large place in His 
1 Matt. iii. 14. 2 Matt. iii. 15. 
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mind as we read it in the Ministry. To Him it 
was “‘ the word of God”’ ;! its precepts “‘ com- 
mandments of God’? clothed with an authority 
infinitely transcending that of any other teach- 
ing of human duty. He knew and used it as 
furnishing guidance in conduct, as embodying 
duty. Its words supplied to His thought and 
lips articulate expression of His spirit as He 
turned Himself to God.t| He framed from it 
His human conception of the conditions of His 
work, and the description He gave of it to men. 
It dictated the ordering of His self-presentation 
to Israel as their King.* Yet He took it in no 
uncritical or mechanical acceptance: He could 
weigh its moral standard, and claim to lead men 
to one yet higher.’ But further He used it much 
in His teaching. He appealed to it to guide 
men to a right conception of the Messiah 
from which worldliness and materialism shrank.* 
He based (for the time) the hope of a life here- 
after on the fact that it presented the relation 
between God and the patriarchs as unsundered 
by death, and He bade men learn hence that 
man’s relation with a living God implies that 
life outlasts death.’ He drew from it the sum- 
mary of human duty to God andman.'* He led 
His disciples along its lines to prepare them for 
the shock of the Passion." The frame-work of 

1 Mark vii. 13. 2 Mark vii. 8, 9. 

3 Mark xii. 28-31. 4 Mark-xv. 34; Luke xxiii. 46. 

5 Luke iv. 21; Mark ix. 12. 

6 Mark xi. 1-10; cf. Zech. ix. 9 ff. 

Se Miatta Vel 7, 20 ff. 5. xix. 7-0. 8 Mark xii. 35 ff. 

® Luke xx. 37. 10 Mark xii. 28-31. 

Reg. Matk Vili. 31; ix. 12, 31; x. 33; xii. I-22 5, xiv. 
at, 27. 
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the parable in which He set before His people 
the picture of their crowning sin and the nature 
of their coming judgment was taken from the 
Old Testament. 

But all such use of the Old Testament in His 
teaching must have been forceless, unless that 
great literature had served Him as He strove 
to make it serve others. There is no life, no 
light in teaching in which the materials are not 
appropriated by the master; unless he has him- 
self traversed the way along which he would 
lead his learners, and can endorse by his own 
experience the worth of what he offers. When 
our Lord declared* that the Scriptures if used 
aright would lead men to Himself, “‘ for these 
ave they which bear witness of me,’ He was 
really laying bare a consciousness most truly 
His own which must in its fulness have been 
the product of years of human study and in- 
sight, that the promises and hopes enshrined in 
the Old Testament could find fulfilment in Him- 
self and in no other. When He declared to 
His disciples that “‘ the Son of man goeth, even 
as it is written of him,” * or to the force that 
arrested Him, that such a violent arrest ‘ ful- 
filled the Scriptures,’ He really told us that He 
had framed His conception of the conditions 
of His victory from the Old Testament. Such 
a word as “I say unto you, that this which is 
written must be fulfilled in me, And he was 
reckoned with transgressors,’’‘ tells us that He 


1 Mark xii. 1-11 = Isa. v. 1-7. 2 John v. 39. 
7 3 
3 Mark xiv. 21, 49. * Luke xxii. 37. 
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had found Himself in the suffering Servant of the 
Lord, and looked for ‘ prosperity’ and exaltation 
only as described in Isaiah liii. We need not 
multiply illustrations. It will suffice to insist that 
every such appeal by Christ to the Old Testa- 
ment carries with it the Lord’s having learnt first 
Himself what He put before others. And when 
He implies that had men known the Old Testa- 
ment aright, they would have received Him 
aright, we gather that from the same Scriptures 
He learnt the nature and conditions of His work. 

Thus the Old Testament becomes a mirror 
of the mind of Christ. We read Him in it. 
We know the words, the ideas, the hopes, the 
dreads which He knew more profoundly, and 
had made more awfully His own. So we 
rightly turn to the Old Testament to illustrate 
His thought and words. Such appeal is alto- 
gether different from appeal to other literature 
to determine the meaning of words or associa- 
tions which gathered round them. In it we 
do not seek to give a meaning to His words, 
but to get more closely at the meaning which 
the words bore in His mind or on His lips. 
It is in essence an appeal to the contents of 
His mind known from other sources than the 
New Testament. 

But this searching of the Scriptures in His 
life must be set in the pre-ministerial period, 
for the results of it are impressed on the 
Ministry from its very opening scenes. Thus 
as we grow in knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment we are really following His steps, and 
entering into knowledge of His mind as He 
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left Nazareth and approached the Jordan for 
the Baptism. It is agreed that He took this 
step convinced that He was the Christ. What 
‘the Christ ’ meant to Him as man—what was 
His conception at this crisis of the office, the 
work, the means, the sufferings, the hopes of 
the Messiah—we learn from the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 


II 


There is a general agreement that our Lord 
approached the Baptism conscious that He was 
the Messiah. We have seen reasons for con- 
cluding that such conviction was the result of 
growth ; that in His human mind it was shaped 
by the Scriptures of the Old Testament; and 
that such developed conviction is attested by 
St. Luke’s notes of His growth as man and the 
two recorded utterances in the Temple and to 
the Baptist. With this consciousness verging 
on complete and fixed maturity the Lord left 
Galilee and sought baptism from John. 

The Baptism marks the point of complete 
apprehension by the Lord’s human mind of the 
fulness of all that He was, and the function 
which it was His to fill in the divinely ordered 
life of the world. It belongs strictly to His 
human nature. St. Luke’s note of His prayer 
during it emphasises this ; for prayer is the su- 
preme and distinctive ac action 1 of human nature ; 
and the phenomena which followed the prayer 
are the response of God to that human nature 
turned God-wards. These phenomena were 
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cognisable by human faculties : the one visible to 
the eye, the other apprehensible to human under- 
standing and capable of expression in terms of 
human language. 

(a) The former of them, the bestowal of the 
Spirit, was perceived by both the Baptist and. 
the Lord. Its significance lay not only in the 
bestowal of grace, but even rather in this, that 
the grace bestowed was imparted in such a way 
as to designate, to minds prepared to recognise 
it, that the recipient was divinely appointed 
to a distinct office in the world. We have re- 
corded by St. John! the express testimony of 
the Baptist as to this, his interpretation of the 
significance of the sign, and his account of the 
effect it produced on himself. To him it re- 
vealed the Coming One whose herald he him- 
self was, who should impart a power of life and 
a purification which he was himself powerless to 
bestow, and who was both “‘ the Lamb of God ”’ 
and ‘‘the Son of God.’ So eloquent to the 
Baptist was the sight of the rending heavens, 
the descending and abiding gift of the Spirit in 
bodily form. It cannot have been less full of 
meaning to the Lord than it was to the Baptist. 

If I have rightly dwelt on the Old Testament 
as a mirror for us of the mind of Christ as He 
approached the Ministry, we must look for the 
impress of the book of Isaiah in His conception 
of His office and work. The figure of the Son 
of David which belongs to the earlier part of 
that book, and of the chosen suffering and 
anointed Servant of the Lord in its latter part 

1 John i. 32-34. 
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are far too deeply stamped on the ministry to 
make this an unwarrantable assumption. The 
Lord accepted the title and so claimed to be 
‘the Son of David.’ In the opening scene of 
the preaching Ministry, as given to us by St. 
Luke (iv. 16-21), He presented Himself in the 
synagogue at Nazareth as the one in whom 
Isaiah |xi. found fulfilment, reading the descrip- 
tion of the Lord’s Anointed and declaring ‘ To- 
day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.”’ His working among men was such in its 
method and nature that an evangelist ' discerned 
its ideal to be the sympathetic and unobtrusive 
working of the chosen Servant of the Lord of 
Isaiah xlii. We have already noticed? that to 
our Lord’s consciousness He was Himself the 
suffering Servant of the Lord (Isa. lii. 13-lii.), 
Thus all the great aspects of the Coming One 
which this book contains—the Son of David, 
the Servant of the Lord anointed, redeeming 
through suffering and death, preacher of good- 
tidings to men—shaped our Lord’s thought and 
presentation of Himself. 

But this is most significant, when we ask 
whether we can know anything of the ground 
on which He so regarded Himself. (a) The 
Son of David’s line, which had been purified and 
humbled by long affliction, the “‘ shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse,” the “‘branch out of his 
roots,’ is one upon whom “the spint of the 
Lorp shall rest,’ conferring an endowment in 
the power of which He shall judge the inmost 


1 Matt. xii. 15-21. 2 See supra, p. 8. 
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spirits of men,’ establish righteousness, restore 
the peace of a disordered creation, be a standard 
round which Gentiles and a restored Israel 
shall gather as under one leader, and put the 
song of salvation on the lips of men? (4) The 
chosen Servant of the Lord in whom the soul 
of the Lord delighteth, is one upon whom the 
Lord has put His spirit: “I have put my spirit 
upon him.’ Hence issues a service of delivery 
and illumination to the Gentiles and to Israel 
which is patient, sympathetic and finally victori- 
ous, upheld by the might of God.’ (c) The 


1 Cf. John ii. 25. 

2 Isa. xi. I-10. THE SHOOT OUT OF THE STOCK OF JESSE. 
And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, 
and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit: and the spirit 
of the Lorp shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lorp; and his delight 
shall be in the fear of the Lorp: and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears: but with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth: and he shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins. And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young 
ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
basilisk’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lorn, as the waters cover the sea. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of 
Jesse, which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him 
shall the nations seek: and his resting place shall be glorious. 

3 Isa. xlii. 1-7. THE CHOSEN SERVANT OF THE LORD. 
Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom 
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Lord’s anointed preacher of good tidings—the 
bearer of a welcome revelation—who is to an- 
nounce approaching delivery to broken-hearted 
captives and to declare that the ordained day 
had come when God would raise up His people 
and vindicate His moral government before all 
the nations, claims in Isaiah 1xi. as his qualifica- 
tion for the great office that “ The spirit of the 
Lord Gop is upon me.” : In the light of this we 
are driven to interpret the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon our Lord as the crowning attesta- 


my soul delighteth: I have put my spirit upon him; he 
shall bring forth judgement to the Gentiles. He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall 
he not quench: he shall bring forth judgement in truth. He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judgement 
in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his law. Thus saith 
God the Lorp, he that created the heavens, and stretched 
them forth; he that spread abroad the earth and that which 
cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto the people upon 
it, and spirit to them that walk therein: I the Lorp have 
called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for 
a light of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring out 
the prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit in darkness 
out of the prison house. 

1 Tsa. lxi. 1-4. THE Lorp’s ANOINTED LIBERATOR. The 
spirit of the Lord Gop is upon me: because the Lorp hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lorp, and the 
day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; 
to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lorp, that he 
might be glorified. And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities, the desolations of many generations. 
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tion conveyed by a visible phenomenon to His 
human consciousness that He was the shoot out 
of the stock of Jesse, the chosen Servant, the 
anointed bearer of the gospel of redemption, while 
the ‘ abiding upon Him’ of the Spirit, which the 
Baptist emphasised,! was the pledge of perma- 
nent endowment, the assurance that ‘the pleasure 
of the Lord’ should prosper in his hand. 

The other phenomenon that attended the 
Baptism, the Voice from heaven, was primarily 
directed to the Lord Himself alone. This is 
clear from the fact that according to the two 
earlier records the Voice addressed Him and 
no other: ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee 
I am well pleased.”’? Moreover, although the 
Baptist appealed * to the visible descent of the 
Spirit in attestation of the Messiahship of Jesus 
and the trustworthiness of his own message, he 
did not appeal to the most significant attestation 
of the Voice—unless the words “‘I have borne 
witness that this is the Son of God’’ * be regarded 
as implying such an appeal. So I infer that the 
Voice was heard by the Lord alone ; that it was 
a communication intelligible at the moment to 
Him alone, a true expression of person to person, 
grasped by a human consciousness, as the voice 
at the coming of the Greeks who would see 
Jesus at the close of the Ministry.’ I think 

1 John i. 32, 33. 

2 St. Matthew’s record of the Voice, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased,” presents it as men received 
and dwelt upon it. Appropriation of it as concerning men 
as well as Him to whom it came, has shaped the form in which 


it has been preserved. 
3 John i. 32-34. # John i, 34. 5 John xii. 28, 29. 
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that like that Voice and the Temptation it was 
related and interpreted to the disciples by the 
Lord. The perfect Servant of the Lord, neither 
deaf nor blind, saw sights! hidden from less 
perfect servants, and heard accents inaudible or 
inarticulate to them. But however this may be, 
it is sufficient to hold that whatever the great 
Voice meant, that import was borne in upon 
the mind of Christ, and that He made its secret 
His own. And as there is no waste with God 
we are sure that the Voice was needed; that 
what it imported the Lord best learnt in that 
way, and at that crisis (inward and outward) of 
His life. 

What then was its import to the human con- 
sciousness of Christ? It concerned Himself. 
What did He learn from it of Himself which 
He did not before know so profoundly ? 

Its message to Him seems to me to have been 
twofold. The substance of the two temptations 
of the Forty days which are preluded by the 
words, ‘If thou art Son of God,’ guides us 
to read in ‘Thou art my beloved Son’ nothing 
short of a revelation to Jesus of Nazareth of the 
fulness of the truth of His Person. It was an 
assurance to Him that though He walked in 
Galilee in the fulness and the weakness of 
human nature, He was indeed the unique (such 
is the force of beloved) Son of the Father who 
spoke, enjoyed the unique communion and love, 
and was possessed Himself of the might and 
attributes of the Son. It was the counterpart 
of the spirit of the Lord’s first utterance, “‘ Wist 

1 Luke x. 18. 
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ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ?”’ 
the response of the Father to it. That con- 
sciousness of His Person which found utterance in 
the Boy’s words, was brought to fulness by the 
hearing of the Father’s Voice by the mature 
Man. That voice addressed to and heard by 
the Man Christ Jesus was to assure and sustain 
in hours of human stress and loneliness.!. The 
record of the Ministry is the record of a life 
lived in its power. We enter in some faint 
way into it when our soul turns to God as our 
Father and knows the peace and strength 
which consciousness of our sonship in Christ 
Jesus brings. 

But great as is this import of the Voice, it 
does not exhaust all it conveyed to the Lord. 
For if we again remember that the Old Testa- 
ment is the mirror of the mind of Christ con- 
scious of being the Messiah and advancing to 
His work, we are compelled to think of Him as 
regarding Himself as that Coming One in whom 
what we may call ‘the Royal Hope’ should be 
fulfilled. The hope of the King and the King- 
dom contained Israel’s expectation of the line, 
_ the office, the blessings of the Messiah, the 
extent over which those blessings should be 
conferred, the relation in which the recipients 
thereof should live to Him and to one another, 
and the duration of that social life of eternal 
peace. It is needless to say that in varying form 
the King and Kingdom of the future fill the 
pages of the Old Testament. It is equally 
needless to work out in any fulness the fact 

1 John xvi. 32. 
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that Christ presented Himself to men as the | 
King in whom the Royal Hope found fulfilment. 
But I wish to draw attention to two passages of 
the Old Testament in which the Royal Hope is 
very notably expressed. The former of these 
is 2 Sam. vil. Here is portrayed the coming 
Royal Son of the Davidic line. His Kingdom 
is to be established by God for ever. He is to 
build an house for the Lorp’s name. The 
Divine favour is to be his unalienably. The 
word of the Lorp of Him is “J will be his 
father, and he shall be my son.’ The whole 
of this Kingly Hope finds later and beautiful 
enlargement in Psalm lxxxix. In days of ap- 
parent withdrawal of the gracious purpose of 
God, the Psalmist stays his mind on the word 
of God :— 

“Then thou spakest in vision to thy saints, 

And saidst, I have laid help upon one that is 
mighty ; 

I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 

I have found David my servant ; 

With my holy oil have I anointed him. 


I will set his hand also on the sea, 

And his right hand on the rivers. 

He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father, 

My God, and the rock of my salvation. 

I also will make him my firstborn, 

The highest of the kings of the earth” (vv 
19, 20, 25-27). 

It is perfectly clear here that the main idea 
in the Sonship of the Davidic king is that of 
universal rule. ‘ He shall be my son’ of 2 Sam. 
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vii. 14 becomes in the psalm ‘ J will make him my 
firstborn, Lhe highest of the kings of the earth,’ 
As the eldest son inherits and rightfully holds 
the empire of his father, so shall the Davidic 
King be lord supreme on earth. 

The other passage is the Second Psalm. The 
theme of this psalm is the Lord’s Anointed King 
(v. 2), of whom, in the face of all resistance, the 
Lord shall speak to those who dispute His 
sovereignty :— 

“Yet have I set my king 

Upon my holy hill of Zion.” 
In response to this, the Anointed King of 
Jehovah is dramatically represented as appeal- 
ing to the foundation of his rule, which is indeed 
the promise and hope of 2 Samuel vii. :— 

““T will tell of the decree : 

The Lorp said unto me, Thou art my Son: 

This day have I begotten thee. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, 

And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.”’. 

And all earthly power is thereon summoned to 
submit to this universal sovereignty of the Lord 
and His Anointed King. 

Here again it is manifest that the chief ele- 
ment in the Divine Sonship of the Davidic King 
is his rightful possession of a universal rule. It 
is because he is Son that ‘ the heathen’ and ‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth’ are to bow to his 
sway. 

Now these are the only passages in the whole 
of the Old Testament in which Divine Sonship 
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(whatever be its essential idea) is predicated of 
any definite individual. They all belong to the 
Royal Hope of Israel. They formed and ex- 
pressed the Jewish conception and hope of the 
King whose rule should be as all-embracing 
and whose power as irresistible as that of the 
Lorp Himself. They gave precise shape to 
the hope of the ‘glory’ of the Messiah-Son. 
The Lord who faced His sufferings, looked also 
for the entering into His glory,’ and His joy;? 
-and if ‘in all the scriptures beginning from 
Moses and all the prophets’ He interpreted to 
disciples ‘the things concerning himself,’ He 
must have made the hope of these passages His 
own. 

It is striking that we seem to have some hint 
as to the sense in which our Lord regarded the 
Divine Sonship of the King which these passages 
declare. When He deemed it necessary at the 
close of the Ministry to appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment to justify His claim that the Messianic hope 
was of one greater than a son of David according 
to the flesh, and that an expectation so limited 
did not adequately embrace the fulness of the 
hope, He did not appeal to the notable words we 
have been considering. So far as mere phrase 
goes, these scriptures would have been strikingly 
effective. But appeal to them would not have 
appealed to the essential idea of the Sonship 
which they embody, which is that of an eternal 
and universal rule, not of equality in nature with 
God. It was to Psalm cx. that He turned: 


1 Luke xxiv. 26. 2 Heb. xii. 2. 
* Mark xii. 35; and parallels. 
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Although the term Son of God does not occur 
init, equality with God, 76 civa: toa Oe, is the 
very heart of the idea of the King-Priest which 
it sets forth. 

Thus it seems certain that the great words of 
the Voice, ‘Thou art my. . . Son,’ so far as the 
Old Testament gave them their meaning to the 
Lord’s consciousness, brought to unchangeable 
certitude and maturity the conviction that He 
was the Davidic King Messiah, the universal 
Lord for whom the inspired faith of prophet, 
king, and psalmist waited. It contained the 
promise of final victory over all antagonism to 
His kingdom, and the final supremacy of the 
Kingdom of the Lorp and His Christ. It 
was the warrant of the establishment ‘of the 
throne of his kingdom for ever.’ 

I wish to emphasise this ‘ Roya 
the Voice, for it has not been adeq “a 
nised. We have been inclined to the af 
Voice by the New Testament revela ie 
Sonship of the Lord alone, and have 
the Old Testament conception w 


ge’ of 


days—that of the Rejected Kingdom—into the 
closest possible connexion with the Baptism and 
the Heavenly Voice.‘ 


1 Cf. John i. 49. Se Poti 2, 1iel2s; RCV. xl. U5. 

8 2 Sam. vii. 13, 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 29, 35-37. 

4 The vil. in Luke iii. 22, ‘Yids pov ef ot' eya onuepov 
yeyévnxd oe (whereon vide Westcott and Hort, New Testa- 
ment.in Greek, vol. ii:, Notes on Select Readings, p. 57)» is con- 
firmatory of this interpretation of the Voice, and is evidence 
of its early date. The interpretation finds full expression in 
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At the Baptism Christ advanced from the 
silent ministry, in which He had perfected in- 
dividual human life, and as in the pre-existent, 
so in the incarnate life pleased God well, into 
the ministry eloquent in word and deed, self- 
sacrifice andjudgment. The seeking of baptism 
was a conscious and deliberate advance to a 
further stage of life-work. He emerged from 
all the Baptism meant with His human con- 
viction sealed that He was the appointed and 
endowed Son of David, the King, the Son of 
God, the Person in whom every hope, from that 
of the Seed of the woman to that of the suffer- 
ing but victorious righteous Servant, and that 
of the Lord coming in judgment to His temple, 
was to find its issue. He went forth crowned 
King and_ suffering Priest. It was the crisis 
in whic e “ glorified not himself, . but 

ut spake unto him, Thou art my Son, 
7 e I begotten thee.” At the Bap- 
> Lord’s knowledge of His own Person 
ical Gospel According to the Hebrews (in Jerome 
f ): ‘ Now it came to pass when the Lord had gone 
up from the water, the whole fountain and flood of the Holy 
Spirit descended and rested upon Him, and He said to Him, 
My Son, in all the prophets I was looking for Thee, that Thou 
shouldest come, and I should find satisfaction in Thee. For 
Thou art my satisfaction, Thou art my first-born son who 
veignest for evermore. (Factum est autem cum ascendisset 
Dominus de aqua descendit fons omnis Spiritus sancti et 
requievit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnibus prophetis 
expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem in te. Tu es enim 
requies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus qui vegnas im 
sempiternum.) ‘ The whole fountain and flood,’ omnis fons, 
is a reference to John iii. 34, ‘ God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure.’ ‘I was looking for thee’ is based on mpouedééaro 


of Isa. xlii. r (LXX). 
2 Heb. v. 5. 
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and conviction of His office in the world 
reached its consummation through the descent 
of the Spirit and the message of the Heavenly 
Voice. 

The Baptism was thus the moment of supreme 
revelation of the will of God to the man 
Christ Jesus. There is no record of words 
which expressed His spirit. But He had come 
to the crisis ‘to fulfil all righteousness.’ The 
Ministry is the record of the acceptance of that 
will. 

For it is no mechanical or fatalistic yielding 
to an overpowering will that we see in the 
Ministry of Jesus Christ. It is such a sub- 
mission to the personal will of the Father that 
the doing of that will is the Lord’s end and 
purpose. He impressed Himself on those about 
Him as moving to an end appropriated and 
made completely His own. The Gospels do not 
express. a mind feeling its way to discern- 
ment of its work, or framing or modifying pur- 
pose as the drama of the Ministry proceeded. 
- “Tam come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me”’;! 
‘““my meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to accomplish his work ”’ *—such utterances 
as these are the index of the mind of one who 
has formed a passionate purpose of life, which 
is the doing of the Father’s will. I do not 
suggest that this was not His full purpose be- 
fore the Baptism. But all our experience, which 
guides us in our learning Christ, tells us how 


1 John vi. 38. 2 John iv. 34. 
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in the human soul a purpose is discerned and 
grows: how other ends are weighed and set 
aside; how a voice within and the course of 
events without converge to limit and shape it ; 
how the human will gradually recognises this 
constraining convergence, and as gradually first 
bows before it, then acquiesces, then takes 
the end to itself, until some crisis determines 
irrevocably that end and purpose ; the soul con- 
sciously commits itself wholly to it; and retro- 
spect interprets the past as the making of the 
future. 
. . . The thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 


They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong.? 


And I doubt not, because He was man, it 
was So ss the Lord. The human will learned 
its obedt 2 in the school of experience. The 
learning in the school of the silent ministry of 
Nazareth qualified for the acceptance of the 
wider ministry which followed the Baptism. 
To be the Christ was the passion, the purpose 
of Jesus. His end was clearly and irrevocably 
fixed at the Baptism. 


Ill 


The Baptism was followed immediately by 
the Forty days in the wilderness. For the right 
understanding of this period in the life of Christ 
it is necessary to try to discern His purpose as 


1 Newman, Verses on Various Occasions, |xxxviii. 
2 Heb. v. 8. 
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man in thus withdrawing Himself into retire- 
ment. This was apparently the last element in 
it on which the Apostolic writers dwelt, and the 
last to find expression in their records. Two 
other great aspects of the time filled their minds. 
They received it as a time in which the Lord 
was under the constraining guidance of the 
Spirit bestowed ‘not by measure’ at the Bap- 
tism : “‘ straightway the Spirit driveth him forth 
into the wilderness’; “‘ Jesus, full of the Holy 
Spirit, . . . was led in the Spirit in the wilder- 
ness’’;? “‘ Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit 
into the wilderness.””* They viewed it, again, 
as a season of personal conflict with the will of 
the Devil: ‘‘ He was in the wilderness forty 
days being tempted by Satan’ (Mark); “ dur- 
ing forty days being tempted by the devil” 
(Luke) ; “ to be tempted by the devil” (Matt.). 
These notes make no reference whatever to any 
human purpose of the Lord Himself. But the 
reality of the human nature of our Lord, who 
impressed those about Him as knowing Himself 
what He intended to do, even though His end 
was not at first discerned ‘ and was seen in the 
long retrospect only, compels us to look for true 
human purpose in Him in this withdrawal. 
“The spirits of prophets are subject to pro- 
phets’”’* is a law which forbids us to think of 
Him as passively borne away with purposeful 
activity and responsibility for action in abey- 
ance. That St. Luke did not so think of Him is 
clear from his note that Jesus ‘returned from the 


1 Mark i. 12. 2 Luke iv. 1. 8 Matt. iv. 1. 
4 John vi. 6°(ZedAev) 5 ill. 7. § 1 Cor. xiv) 32. 
Library 
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Jordan’ after the Baptism. Nor did St. Matthew ; 
for he certainly thinks of Him as a consciously 
determining agent when he presents Him as 
keeping a fast for forty days and forty nights. 
This presentation of Him really underlies St. 
Mark’s note of the angelic service during the 
whole period (“‘the angels were ministering 
unto him’’), which St. Luke gives from 
another standpoint as “‘ he ate nothing in those 
days.” 

Now this view of the Forty days as a fast 
contains the Lord’s human purpose in this with- 
drawal. But the purpose of a fast in the mind 
of Christ, and its purpose in this particular 
crisis, requires consideration if we are to have a 
clear idea of the end which He sought as true 
man in retirement instead of proceeding at once 
after the Baptism to the active Ministry. For 
fasting is a definite disposing of life for a time 
with a definite purpose. 

It is in St. Matthew’s gospel, which thus 
specifically views the Forty days as a fast, that 
we have our Lord’s special teaching ' as to the 
true and right nature of fasting. That teaching 
does not touch its purpose, but rather its true 
character. It represents it as a turning from 
men to God, which God alone sees and recom- 
penses. His idea of it is closely akin to the 
ideal of the prayer of our Church for grace to 
use such abstinence that our flesh being subdued 
to the Spirit we may ever obey godly motions 
in righteousness, and true holiness.2. When our 


1 Matt. vi. 16-18: 
2 The Collect for the First Sunday in Lent. 
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Lord accounted for the fact that His disciples 
did not fast by declaring that they were in the 
joy of His presence, but said that when that 
presence was withdrawn, they should fast, the 
great idea of fasting is that of turning to the 
Divine communion which they learned to truly 
find in their life of companionship with Him, 
and which after His departure they would per- 
force seek otherwise. In neither teaching is a 
penitential end of fasting in view. The cus- 
tomary Jewish fast was the expression of peni- 
tence, and of a sense of sin and need of confession 
belonging to it. But to the Lord Himself, in 
whom was no sin, and who knew no sin, and 
whowas tempted apart from sin* (ywpis auaprias), 
it is evident the working of a spirit of penitence 
and confession was not the motive of His fast. 
Is it possible for us to define a special purpose 
in it ? 

The evangelic accounts of the Forty days as 
days in which “ angels were ministering to his 
need,”’ in which “ he did eat nothing,” as a fast 
of forty days and forty nights, recall irresistibly 
three withdrawals of prophets recorded in the 
Old Testament. These are (a) the first with- 
drawal of Moses to the mount after the giving 
of the Law;* (0) the second withdrawal after 
the breaking of the first tables of the Law; ‘ 
(c) the withdrawal of Elijah through Beersheba 
to Horeb after the scene on Mount Carmel.’ 
These narratives, to be regarded as wholes and 


1 Matt. ix. 14 ff.; Mark ii. 18 ff. 2 Heb. iv. 15 
3 Exod. xxiv. 12-18; Deut. ix. 9. ; 
4 Exod. xxxiv. 1-28; Deut. ix. 18-25. 5 1 Kings xix. 
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as delineations of spiritual experience, and not 
in respect of verbal expressions only, demand 
careful study with reference to the Lord’s fast. 
It is noteworthy that these prophetic with- 
drawals are not definitely termed fasts. There 
is, it is true, a penitential note struck in the 
account of the second of them (Ex. xxxiv. 9), 
which in the Deuteronomic account becomes 
dominant ; but in the description in Exodus of 
this withdrawal this is quite subordinate, and 
does not mark its purpose as a whole. In all 
three retirements alike the prophets respond to 
the call of God to be for a while ‘ with the LorD.’ 
They are represented as coming during the 
hours of their dread communion to fuller know- 
ledge of human duty and service (Ex. xxv. ff.) ; 
to a more perfect vision of the Lorp Himself— 
of ‘“‘the Name of the LorD”’ and His character— 
of His work and His will (Ex. xxxiv.) ; and to 
a clearer sense of Divine communion, with clearer 
insight as to the course of action required for 
carrying out the Lorp’s work in the world 
(1 Kings xix. 11-18). The human spirit turned 
to God to know Him, His will and work, and 
human duty in that knowledge ; and it so gained 
that knowledge. It was more conscious than 
before of the glory of the presence of the Lorp. 
Deliberation in that Presence issued in a plan 
of action which became an heritage of successors. 
Fresh courage and purpose were attained. Later 
faithful service was the fruit of the communion. 

I think it is remarkable that these two 
prophets, whose spiritual experiences are thus 
interpreted, appear at the Transfiguration in 
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close connexion with our Lord, the greatest of 
the prophets of the old order with the promised 
Prophet! Himself. It is impossible to doubt 
that our Lord dwelt on these prophetic narra- 
tives of the spring and strength of the inner life 
of those who thus learnt the Lord’s secret and 
counsel,?. and so did His work; and that as 
man He framed and pursued His human ideals 
in their light. Thus the writings of the prophets 
found fulfilment in Him. With His great end 
finally sealed for Him and accepted at the Bap- 
tism, He turned, I think, as man to God, as 
they did, to review and. give His final sanction 
to the laws and methods of His office; and, 
before entering on the active Ministry, to ad- 
just irrevocably all that He was to devotion 
thereto. As at the close of the Ministry He 
deliberately put the final presentation of Him- 
self at the festal entry into a form which threw 
back the mind of the witnesses to prophetic 
delineation of the coming King,’ guiding them 
thereby to a clearer recognition of Himself and 
the nature of His Kingship, so now at its open- 
ing, as the man Christ Jesus, He shaped His 
approach to it by the experience of saintly 
prophets. Thus the Forty days belongs in truth 
to the prophetic life of the Lord. And it may 
be mentioned that withdrawals and fasts of this 
character are not confined to the age of the Old 
Testament. St. Paul on his conversion and call 
‘conferred not with flesh and blood’’ nor de- 


1 Deut. xviii. 15-19. 2 Amos iii, 7. 
3 Zech, ix. 9 ff. 
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liberated with earlier apostles, but “‘ went away 
into Arabia’’! to a more awful conference, to 
learn more clearly with the Lord the nature of 
His commission. Fasting and prayer were the 
preparation of Paul and Barnabas for the work 
to which the Spirit called them. And the 
histories of Gautama and Mohammed illustrate 
this as the instinctive preparation of the Eastern 
mind when overwhelmed by profound convic- 
tion of having received the charge of a peculiar 
personal office to fill in the world. 

Further, as bearing directly on this aspect 
of the days of withdrawal, I would once more 
draw attention to the character of the endow- 
ment received by the Lord at the Baptism, of 
which the visible descent of the Spirit was the 
outward sign and pledge. We have already 
seen, I trust, reason for concluding that the 
description of the endowment of the Spirit in 
Isaiah xi. must have framed the Lord’s human 
conception of what that Descent meant for Him. 
It is incredible to me that He who was thus 
conscious that the Spirit of the Lord rested upon 
Him—‘‘abode”’ as the Baptist declared:—should 
not have looked to that Descent for ‘ wisdom 
and understanding’ to know fully His office ; 
for ‘counsel and might’ to determine means for 
filling it effectively ; for ‘ knowledge’ of laws and 
conditions of action; and for ‘the fear of the 
Lorp’ to guard against defiance of the known 
will of God expressed in those laws and condi- 
tions—the dvouia wherein lies the essence of sin. 


! Gal, i. 16, 17. 4 Acts xill.2; 3; * Johns. 32. 
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That passage of Scripture further declares that 
the Son of David thus endowed and using this 
endowment would find his true satisfaction in re- 
spect for such divinely ordered laws, and that his 
eyes and ears would alike be guarded against 
allurement to deflection from them. Thus he 
should establish and vindicate the divine moral 
government of the world, rule the earth as its 
lord, and slay the wicked—establish, in New 
Testament phrase, the Kingdom of God. His 
righteousness thus illuminated, and his faithful- 
ness, his self-consistency, thus stablished, would 
make him strong to execute the work of the Son 
of David. 

Thus the imparting of the Spirit involved the 
duty of understanding, taking counsel, of know- 
ing, of fearing ; for the reception of grace is the 
obligation to use it. Its purpose was to quicken 
human faculties and heighten them to the fulness 
of their excellence, not to paralyse or abrogate 
them. And thus we shall rightly look to the 
Forty days’ fast as a season of the exercise of 
such deliberative grace, before the Lord went 
out in the power of the Spirit to perform the 
other function marked out for Him by the anoint- 
ing with the Spirit of the Lord Gop, declared 
in Isaiah lxi., and began to preach ‘‘ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe the announcement.” ! 

The force of this will be felt only after a 
careful study of Isa. xi. and lxi. Exactly as 
the ministry opened with the Lord’s putting into 
exercise the grace of the Spirit for the express 

1 Mark i. 15, 16. 
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purpose which is set out in Isa. lxi. (as a com- 
parison of Isa. lxi. 1, 2, with Mark i. 12 and 
Luke iv. 16-21 will show), so we shall look for a 
definite exercise of the Spirit's endowment of 
deliberation and judgment which is set out in 
Isa. xi. The exercise of the endowment of Isa. 
x1. belongs to the zmner life of the Son of David ; 
it pertains to unseen activity, to the discernment 
and ratification of principles, ends, means. We 
depend for our knowledge of such activity on 
the self-revelation of the agent himself. But Isa. 
lxi. describes the outward activity, the gracious 
office among men for which the Spirit is given. 
Christ opened the ministry by presenting Him- 
self in the synagogue of Nazareth as filling this 
gracious office, as having received the particular 
endowment for it, and claiming acceptance as 
such. When the distinction between these two 
delineations of the endowment of the Spirit is 
grasped, we are led to look to the Forty days as 
a period in which the Lord definitely exercised — 
the graces of Isaiah x1. received in the Baptism. 

These considerations, resting on the human 
nature of the Lord, dispose us to see in Him 
a deliberative purpose in the withdrawal which 
followed the Baptism. Conscious of being the 
Christ, not from man nor self, and charged with 
a gospel not after man nor received from man, 
immediately on the full revelation of the Father’s 
purpose in and for Himself, and of His own 
Person, He turned to God. Like the apostle 
who declared that He imitated Him, He sought 
no conference with flesh and blood, not even with 

aT Cone alae 
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the Baptist whose work had prepared His way. 
He sought a “‘ Mount,” a “‘ Horeb,”’ an ‘“‘Arabia,”’ 
as Moses, Elijah, Paul. And afterwards He 
returned to His “camp,” His ‘“‘ Damascus’’— 
to Galilee, the scene of the opening Ministry. 


IV 


But our purposeful human action involves use 
of methods and means, and the use of means 
involves review of conditions of action. As we 
survey the mind of the Lord during the Ministry 
as presented in the Gospels it is impossible not 
to be struck by the complete absence of the 
slightest hint of hesitation, or of search after 
principles or means. There is no record of such 
deliberation or taking counsel when once the Min- 
istry had begun, no note of a method or means 
being examined, tested, adopted or abandoned. 
From first to last He moves on the scene as 
one who Himself knew what He was going 
to do. Thus there is a very striking ‘ disposi- 
tion of the Ministry ’ from the very opening of it. 
The duration is fixed; ‘“‘mine hour’”’ is known 
and determined. The closing scene is a matter 
of His own will: “I lay down my life, that I 
may take it again. No one taketh it away from 
me, but Ilayit down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again.’’? 
He will lay it down in Jerusalem and nowhere 
else, and He will take it again on the third 
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day.t There is equally clear method discernible 
in the choice and training of disciples as the 
foundation of His society ; in His economy of 
teaching * and self-revelation ; in His keeping in 
the background the Rejection and Passion till a 
fixed point has been reached in the education of 
the Twelve ; * and in His revelation of the coming 
mission and activity of the Spirit. 

Apart from all such determination of place 
and time there are other spheres in which the 
narratives of the Ministry portray a mind that 
has surveyed the field, and laid down clear and 
unalterable principles of action. Of two of these 
I venture to speak by way of illustration. 

(1) The mind of the Lord may be said to 
move in the world of will. Penetrating all 
phenomena of action He ever seems to have 
had His eyes fixed on the will of which action 
is the expression, and it is with will that He 
has to do in the Ministry. In particular we see 
Him dealing with four wills, and towards each 
He assumes in the Ministry a distinct, deliberate, 
and inflexible attitude. These are the wills of 
the Father, of Himself, of man, and of the Devil: 
Towards the Father’s will, His attitude is that 
of resolute filial submission. ‘‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done,” is His ground-principle of life. 
“Our Father . . . thy will be done, asin heaven, 
so on earth,”’ is for Him the prayer of all children 
of God. Yet His own will is His own, real, 


* John ii. 19; Luke xviii. 33; Matt. xii. 38-40; xvi. 4; 
XXV1. 32. 

* Mark iv. 33, 34; John xvi. 4-12. 

® Mark viii. 27 ff.; and parallels. 

* John xiv. xv; xvi: 
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distinct, independent, responsible ; and He has 
willed to do the Father’s will. The human will 
is with Him the object of a constraining and 
compassionate love, but also of a profound and 
awful respect. He recognises it as conditioning 
His own Messianic action; and He uniformly 
refrains from attempting to overpower or to 
violate it. And if the Gospels trustworthily 
reflect His mind, nothing else than the concep- 
tion of a personal will underlies the way in which 
He uniformly spoke of the Evil One. To Him 
it was a will actively antagonistic to the will of 
the Father and His own will; one which rules 
and disposes, desires and purposes, and which 
as a will can touch the wills of men.t Towards 
this will His attitude is one of uncompromising 
and irreconcilable hostility,? and is incomparably 
summed up in the apostolic words, He partook 
of human nature “‘ that He might bring to nought 
him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil.’ * To His eye the Ministry was a war 
against Satan come down to conflict in all his 
lightning splendour ;‘ but He was conscious of 
having authority and of capacity to bestow 
authority “‘over all the power of the enemy,’’® 
a term (tov éyOpod) which is itself evidence of 
the conception of a personal will. This “‘ prince 
of this world ”’ is to be dethroned; and Christ 
Himself “if lifteth up from the earth”’ is to draw 
all men to Himself.* So Christ moves through 

1 Luke iv. 6; John viii. 44; xiii. 2. 

2 John xiv. 31. 

3 Heb. ii..14 (iva xarapynoy ; reduce to powerlessness, to 
inactivity ; destroy). 
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the Ministry as the stronger than the strong 
man fully armed,' to establish the Kingdom of 
heaven. The resoluteness of this attitude is 
heightened by His facing from first to last the 
fact that this “ bringing to nought”’ the Devil is 
to be effected at supreme cost to Himself— 
“through death’’*—and a season of apparent 
triumph of ‘the power of darkness.”’* But He 
stands as one who has counted the cost,‘ and 
whose purpose towards the hostile will is irre- 
vocably fixed. He is not a holy one standing 
aloof from and by nature abhorring an evil will. 
He is throughout the Ministry of set purpose to 
destroy that will, and has fixed both end and 
means. Thus in the world of will throughout 
Christ acts as beyond the point of deliberation. 

(2) Another field there is of the Lord’s minis- 
terial activity in which I read deliberate deter- 
mination of principle. As I have said, I ap- 
proach the study of the Ministry in the faith 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God become 
flesh, and that in His One Person both natures 
are united in fulness of attributes. Cvedo ut 
intelugam. But I cannot survey the Ministry 
without the conviction that there is in it a con- 
scious and regulated economy of His Divine 
Nature. He claimed to be the Son of God, and 
He revealed Himself as Divine, but not to all 
men or under all conditions: the manifestation 
of His glory was not at random, nor unrestricted. 
‘“‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now— ? But—’® 
is so written over the Ministry that we are surely 


i Luke xi. 21,22. © Heb.ii. 14, 15. | * luke xxiga, 
4 Luke xiv. 25-33. © Matt. xxvi. 53. 
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conscious of being in the presence of one “the 
thunder of whose power who could understand,” 
though He shows “but the outskirts of His 
ways’ and we catch but a “‘ small whisper ’”’ of 
what He is. It is not only in His Ministry as 
it touched men that this restraint is evident. It 
is seen in His handling of Himself. He is not, 
because Divine, removed from all conditions of 
human life and experiences, not only physical, 
but also mental and spiritual—surprise, exulta- 
tion, indignation, prayer, agony, amazement, 
dismayed bewilderment. And yet He im- 
presses as able, if He willed, to forego all such 
experience, but as willing to pass through it: 
“ Thinkest thou that Icannot now—? But—’” 
There is a real éyxpdreva in the impression He 
has left of Himself among men. But we do 
not see Him in the Ministry feeling His way 
to the necessity or the laws or the effectiveness 
of this éyxpareva. 

In these fields, the disposition of the Ministry, 
the attitude in the world of will, the economy of 
the Divine Nature in ministry and life, and in 
other fields of similar nature, the Lord acts 
beyond the point of deliberation. He is using 
means and acting under laws already deter- : 
mined and recognised for the attainment of a 
fixed end. 

Doubtless these laws were recognised and 
these means were contemplated in the years 
of the silent ministry. But we shall con- 
clude that they and other laws of ministry 
received a final sanction subsequent to final ac- 

1 Mark xiv. 33, exOauPeioOa kai adnuoveiva 
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knowledgment of His end, namely, to be the 
Messiah and to do the Messiah’s work. For 
in our purposeful activity the determination of 
the end precedes the definite adoption of the 
means. Certain conditions and the means which 
they prescribe may be foreseen as obligatory or 
conducive to an end. The foresight of available 
means may suggest an end. And such foresight 
may lead the mind to adjust itself to principles 
of action if and when the end be definitely un- 
dertaken. But when the end has been definitely 
determined on, there is a revision of such means, 
more or less rapid, and a sanction given to them. 
This may be an instantaneous acceptance of 
means provisionally or hypothetically approved 
before; or it may be a protracted and critical 
weighing of them in the balances before irre- 
vocable adoption. But in any case, it is the 
definite determination of an end which trans- 
forms possibleinto actual, considered into adopted 
means, and fills the use of them with the living 
breath of intention, obligation, responsibility, 
which they must lack while the end is a sup- 
posed case or a more or less probable possibility. 

But we are considering a particular case of 
willing adoption of an end. There are in- 
numerable grades in the process by which. the 
human soul discerns the will of God for itself. 
They range from a slow process defying all 
analysis from which the soul awakes to find its 
purpose fixed though quite unable to determine 
the point at which it accepted the responsibility 
as its own, to cases in which men can mark with 
precision the very hour when the Voice of God 
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broke in upon consciousness—a call attested 
within by a certitude which brooks neither hesi- 
tation nor contradiction, and attested without by 
attendant circumstances which preclude later 
misgiving, and seal as with a sacrament both 
call and end. In cases such as these the awful- 
ness of the touch of the soul with God almost 
obliterates a past in which it has been prepared 
for that touch. The instantaneous response of 
- faith, which accepts the call and makes obedience 
to it the end of life, generally sweeps away for 
the moment the consideration of means and 
methods. The calls of Isaiah and St. Paul 
were of this character. 

As I try to trace the consciousness of the 
Man Christ Jesus, His call to be the Christ 
and His final sanction of being the Christ as 
His end seem to have been such. The Bap- 
tism was an apocalyptic call. It was very near 
akin to that of Isaiah. It was a vision of the 
Father’s purpose and Will that was the call of 
the Christ. It has stamped itself as such on 
the apostolic records. The working, the draw- 
ing, the enlightenment of the years of life at 
Nazareth are almost hidden from us by its blaze 
of light. ‘“‘ The Christ glorified not himself... 
but he that spake unto him, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee.” ! I feel that our 
familiarity with the narrative blinds our eyes 
to the awfulness of the Baptism for the human 
consciousness of Jesus. As we dwell on it, 
it is no marvel that “straightway the Spirit 
driveth him forth into the wilderness.’’* The 

1 Heb. v. 5. 2 Mark i. 12. 
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language of St. Mark’s narrative, somewhat 
dulled in both the later, suggests that He had 
not previously purposed to retire thither ; but 
that as St. Paul after the interpretation of His 
call from the lips of Ananias “‘ conferred not 
with flesh and blood, but departed into Arabia,”’ 
so the Lord was irresistibly borne by the newly 
imparted power which took full possession of 
Him away from sight or speech of men to face 
the destiny disclosed and accepted. 

From that retirement He emerges in the 
power of the Spirit: with the end of the 
Ministry clear and calmly faced, and conditions 
of work fixed to which throughout He un- 
swervingly adheres. He is withdrawn with 
purpose and end accepted. He comes forth 
with means and laws of action determined. It 
is difficult not to look to the Forty days of with- 
drawal for this final determination and sanction. 
And if this were so, it involved His probation 
or temptation. For there is no human deter- 
mination and sanction of ends or means without 
probation. 


V 


For temptation or probation appears to be 
not an occasional but an integral and insepar- 
able element in human action. It is the 
struggle experienced in acting fully up to 
our make, the painful struggle to be loyal to 
what we know to be best. In our action as 
purposeful, reasoning, moral, and responsible 
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we seek ends and means which we fully ap- 
prove. In the choice of means, when once an 
end is fixed, there is a process of narrowing of 
option enforced by our knowledge of the end, 
of laws and conditions which rule our choice, 
and of the conduciveness of means considered. 
Because we are reasoning and moral, our make 
forces us—if we are completely loyal to it—to 
choose the best means. When the process 
converges on the means so approved, our self- 
committal to our end enforces our adoption of 
that means and no other ; what is best becomes 
for us the sole means open to us. The earlier 
stages may be comparatively rapid or easy. 
The intensity of the struggle increases as the 
range of option is narrowed, when the persistent 
sifting of means at last drives us to pass judg- 
ment on the most desirable of the vejicienda 
and reject it. 

The issues of such action through struggle 
are manifold. The agent himself is profoundly 
affected. His qualities thus brought into play 
are strengthened or weakened for future action 
according as they are exercised or repressed. 
To have been true to what is acknowledged in 
foro conscienti@ as the highest is the pledge and 
the strength of being so again. Courage and 
discrimination are developed. Principles to 
which appeal is made as embodying the best, 
if bowed to, receive an enhanced, a more bind- 
ing authority ; they remain to rule. The dis- 
cerning of an effective means and the sanction- 
ing of it at real cost, confirm the agent in loyalty 
to his end ; his persistence in pursuing it is more 
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assured. Common experience illustrates the 
fact that steadfastness in adherence to both an 
end and an adopted means depends largely on 
the agony through which both have been de- 
termined. : 

But the moral effect on the agent, great as it 
is, is not the whole issue of such struggle. The 
action—the use of the means and the attainment 
of the end—must not be lost sight of. It isa 
real issue. And very frequently it is only such 
issue that enables us to judge clearly both an 
end and a means determined on. Often an 
agent himself can only long after the struggle 
articulately express what his decisions have 
been ; and still more often to others it is the 
sequel alone which interprets the crisis, and re- 
veals the choice made. 

Thus a temptation can never be divorced 
from the course of a life. It is woven into the 
very texture of life’s continuity. It is a tempta- 
tion because we are what we are at the time. 
It is the conditions of the crisis which make a 
moment, a decision critical ; mature years, with 
the mature ends and character which they bring, 
make what would be a sore temptation to youth, 
free from real agony. It is thus the whole 
setting of a life which brings temptation. So 
temptation is never clean detached from the past 
or the future of the tempted ; for there is no such 
thing as a human experience which has not its 
roots in the past and its fruit in the sequel. Nor 
does temptation come to men sitting absolutely 
still, vacuous or inert : it is the experience of an 
agent. For by our make we act towards ends 
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by means, and we reason and act as moral and 
responsible ; and while all such action involves 
temptation, so conversely all conception of 
temptation involves such action. It follows 
that, for a really adequate knowledge of a 
temptation, insight into the whole life, and 
particularly into its immediate conditions, is 
-Indispensable. The whole setting must be 
known—the framework—for a true interpreta- 
tion of such a crisis. 

In the many narratives of temptations in 
Scripture the interpretative element is predomi- 
nant. Temptation is in Scripture a religious 
term ; the tempted is viewed as related to God ; 
and his experience is interpreted rather than 
merely analysed or described. Human know- 
ledge of the highest, either in ends or means, 
is interpreted as being the voice of God in or 
to us. The laws which rule action are inter- 
preted as expressions of His will. To obey 
the highest, to observe these laws, is to obey 
Him: to disregard them is interpreted as de- 
fiance of Him and as obedience to Satan, for 
that which is lower than the highest is inter- 
preted as the will set against God. In these 
narratives the issue, as interpreted in them, is 
usually the effect left on the tempted—his tried 
virtue or purification (as in the cases of Job and 
David) or his weakened loyalty to the will of 
God as an agent afterwards (as with Saul), his 
attachment to God and serviceableness as an 
agent of His purposes (as with Abraham or 
Joseph) or his detachment and rejection as 
unserviceable (as Saul or Judas). And this inter- 
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pretation of temptation and its issue dictates the 
presentation of it as a whole. As belonging to 
the make of man, and as the divinely ordered 
method of progress towards tried virtue, it is 
regarded as the will and act of God, as a per- 
fect means to a good end; and we are called on 
to welcome it, to count it all joy when we fall 
into manifold temptations. Such probation pro- 
duces ‘ patience,’ and leads to our being “ perfect 
and entire, lacking in nothing.’ So treated, 
temptation becomes actually one of the good gifts 
and perfect boons bestowed by the Creator who is 
Himself unchangeably good.1. The Lord Him- 
self was made perfect so, and we now reap the 
blessing of the discipline through which He 
passed. Thus we may with an almost fierce 
exultation and humble hope enter into tempta- 
tion. God proves to bless and to use; and 
temptation is not beyond human power of 
endurance supported by grace.? On the other 
hand, as involving facing the dread will opposed 
to God and as possibly ending in a falling away 
to it, it is perilous and awful. We are taught 
to pray that it may not prove our master : Bring 
us not unto temptation as unto a snare from which 
we do not escape (c/. I Cor. x. 13), but deliver 
us from the evil one. 

These considerations will show that the 
temptation of an agent as he proceeds to carry 
out an end which is fixed admits of study from 
different points of view. (1) We may study it 
in the stage in which he reviews means more or 
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less possible, and, bringing them to the test of 
conduciveness to his end, of what he knows as 
the best, of laws which circumscribe his conduct, 
sifts them, and so gradually narrows his choice 
until he determines means which he fully and 
finally sanctions. From one point of view, this 
is a process of elimination, of rejection : we may 
call this the negative view. From another, it is 
the process of final sanction and adoption. This 
is the positive view. The last rejection if taken 
alone may conceivably reveal the whole agent 
to us in a more illuminating way than that part 
of the whole process which follows, namely, the 
actual and positive adoption of means and action 
in obedience to circumscribing conditions. But 
we shall see the whole probation aright and in 
its fulness when we discern not only what is re- 
jected, but also what is approved. Or (2) we may 
study the temptation in its results, tracing out 
the actual use of what is determined on, and 
the continued recognition of principles acknow- 
ledged. Or again (3) we may study it as affecting 
the agent himself for the future, as a determining 
factor in what he is hereafter, not merely in 
what he does; as qualifying and disposing him 
for future action. But it will be the first of these 
studies that will be the study of the temptation 
proper, while the second will doubtless draw 
out more sharply the lines of the decisions so 
come to. The great questions will be: What 
was considered and rejected ? What were the 
principles which enforced rejection, and so 
themselves received acknowledgment ? What 
course did those principles enforce ? 
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The narratives of the Forty days in the 
wilderness appear to me to supply the material 
for the first of such studies of the Lord’s 
temptation. The narratives of the Ministry 
supply that of the second. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews? furnishes the main lines of the third. 


VI 


The Forty days of temptation followed the 
Baptism and stood in the same relation to the 
Lord’s pre-ministerial life as that great event 
does. The Baptism is the climax of His growth 
in knowledge of Himself and of His office. It 
conveyed to Him as man the supreme revela- 
tion of His end, and marked His irrevocable 
self-committal to it. As during the thirty years 
He learned Himself and that end, so assuredly 
the truth of His human nature demands that 
during them He considered and learned the 
means and laws of His seeking that end which 
were prescribed by the principles which were 
for Himsupreme. Self-committal to the highest 
of the means and the laws so known followed 
necessarily on self-committal to the highest end. 
The earlier stages of the narrowing choice are 
wrapped in the silence of the thirty years : here, 
in the Forty days, we see the last—the last 
rejection, the final acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciples which embody the Divine Will, That 
which He refused is written, before it is dis- 
missed. The principles to which He appealed 
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are written, and remain with His homage at- 
testing them, as His working laws, and for us 
as guides in our study of His Ministry. That 
which He positively sanctioned and determined 
men learnt in that Ministry, and learn now in 
the Gospel record ; and the Church’s experience 
of His work contains it translated into action. 

Our study of the Temptation of the Lord is 
apt to besomewhat unbalanced. In our anxiety 
to read what He refused to do, we almost lose 
sight of those great laws to which He appealed 
and which remained in confessed majesty, and 
the positive issue of what He thus determined 
actually to do. The refusal to make bread, to 
do homage to Satan, to cast Himself from the 
temple pinnacle, is not the whole issue of the 
Forty days. We need to see not only how the 
laws appealed to enforce the refusals, but also 
what they positively enforce in the matters 
with which the refusals had to do; and that as 
He stood there and then with the Baptism 
behind and the Ministry before Him. And we 
need, if we can, to draw back into the Forty 
days from the Ministry, in which I believe we 
see them expanded and manifested in action, 
the positive sanctions and determinations to 
which He then pledged Himself for ever. 

There are certain conditions which any in- 
terpretation of the Forty days and the three 
temptations must satisfy. We demand an in- 
terpretation of which the actual record, its 
actual terms, is substantially and genuinely 
patient. We demand, again, an interpretation 
of each particular temptation which shall present 
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each as appropriate to its particular scene—the 
wilderness, the mountain top, the temple pin- 
nacleinthe city. But further—and this is more 
important—we seek an interpretation of each 
and of the whole which will be appropriate, so 
far as human judgment can judge appropriate, 
to the august person of the Saviour as man, 
and to no other in the same degree; and one 
which will present each particular temptation 
aS appropriate to His immediate condition, to 
that particular crisis in His human life, in a 
degree in which it would have been less ap- 
propriate at any other. We shall seek to see 
in what He rejected that which had something 
to attract Him at that particular crisis ; some- 
thing that in some way appealed to what He 
was, and bore on what He had to do ; for other- 
wise it is impossible to give reality to the 
Temptation, and find in it any moral effect in 
the Lord Himself, or any basis of His sympathy 
with us in temptation ; something indeed not 
wholly bad : for what is there that being utterly 
repudiated at once by our whole nature really 
tempts us: that is, really attracts our choice 
and secures a serious consideration? And we 
shall look for interpretation that involves no 
sinfulness in Him on which that which was 
rejected could lay hold, but an appeal to His 
goodness, not to sin; to His strength, not 
to weakness ; an appeal to the love and purpose 
of one who is perfect God and perfect man. 

But on one condition I must lay special stress. 
We shall seek an interpretation which will 
respect and do justice to the fact of the conti- 
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nuity of life,.and so will satisfy the place which 
the whole crisis fills in His life; an interpreta- 
tion which will connect the Temptation with the 
Baptism before, as being its outcome, and with 
the Ministry afterwards, as in some way deter- 
mining it ; which will reveal in the Temptation 
a link in the chain of a perfect life which was one 
whole, and so guide to the better understanding 
of the Ministry. I do not presume to hope to 
interpret it adequately. But the particular task 
I have set myself is this : to try so to interpret it 
as to show the connexion between it and the 
Ministry which followed—a Ministry which is 
still being carried on by the Lord Ascended 
and His Body the Church. Or to put it other- 
wise : accepting the Baptism as the fixing of the 
great end, I seek to consider whether we have 
not in the Temptation the Lord’s final human 
sanction of laws governing His accomplishing 
it and the adoption of means conducive to it and 
in harmony with those laws. 


VII 


Our knowledge of the time of withdrawal 
after the Baptism is derived from the Synoptic 
Gospels. The account in St. Mark stands 
thus :— 

“And straightway the Spirit driveth him 
forth into the wilderness. And he was in the 
wilderness forty days tempted of Satan ; and he 
was with the wild beasts ; and the angels mims- 
tered unto him” (i, 12, 13). 
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This account records that it was the immedi- 
ate sequel of the Baptism («d@vs); that the 
impulse to the withdrawal was that of the Spirit 
then received ; that the Lord withdrew into the 
wilderness ; that He was there for forty days ; 
that they were a time of temptation by Satan 
throughout (ewpafopevos ); that He was with 
the wild beasts; and that throughout He re- 
ceived angelic ministration (dinKdvovr). . 

This is a summary account of the period as a 
whole, and regards it as a season of temptation. 
The angelic ministry is presented as lasting 
throughout, and this gives the idea that life was 
maintained in an abnormal way. The phrase 
“ the angels ministered unto him ”’ hints that the 
time filled in the Lord’s life the place that the 
forty years in the wilderness filled in Israel’s 
life, when “‘ man did eat angels’ food : for he sent 
them meat enough.” ! The note of His being 
with the wild beasts marks that the wilderness 
into which He withdrew was a wilder and 
lonelier scene than the wilderness in which John 
baptized, and emphasises the absence of human 
companionship. It may also mark the fact that 
the withdrawal brought Him into touch with 
the lower order of life, the restoration of which 
to harmony was part of the office of the Shoot 
of Jesse’s stock on whom the Spirit of the 
Lord rested for the restoration of all things 
(Isa. Xi. I-Q). 

In such form I believe the Lord gave to the 
Apostles during the Ministry the narrative of 
these days. It sufficed for an age in which all 
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that Jesus began both to do and to teach formed 
the substance of apostolic teaching. But in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke we read of specific 
temptations. All Evangelists record a return 
to Galilee at the close of the Forty days,’ St. 
Luke in a marked way. At the first sign 
wrought in Cana of Galilee the Lord appears in 
the company of the Virgin.» I think we are 
justified in concluding from this that to the 
sacred home He entrusted a fuller account of 
those days, to be treasured till the time came 
when it would fitly fill its proper place, along 
with the narratives of the Birth and Infancy, in 
the Church’s growing knowledge of His Person 
and office; and that when that due time came 
it was unfolded together with those narratives, 
and so found its place in the two Gospels in 
which they are prefixed to the records of the 
* Ministry. 

The narrative of the Forty days in both St. 
Luke and St. Matthew opens with a summary 
account of the period as a whole which is of the 
same character as that of St. Mark, and is, I 
think, clearly connected with it. It represents 
a knowledge of those days which belongs to the 
same stage as that from which St. Mark’s 
account is drawn. 

In St. Luke’s Gospel this summary survey 
runs thus :— 

“And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
from the Jordan, and was led by the Spint in 
the wilderness during forty days, being tempted 
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of the devil. And he did eat nothing in those 
days: and when they were completed, he 
hungered”’ (iv. I, 2). 

This summary account contains every point 
in St. Mark’s record except the note that “he 
was with the wild beasts.” The angelic ministry 
is not recorded in the same terms, but is repre- 
sented by “he did eat nothing in those days ’” — 
a view of an abnormal mode of life from the 
strictly human side, which is of a piece with 
the general character of this Gospel. The con- 
nexion with the Baptism is strongly noted by 
the statement that Jesus was “ full of the holy 
Spirit,” and ‘‘ was led by (ov in) the Spirit” 
during the days. The human nature of the 
Lord is emphasised by the withdrawal being 
presented as His own act—“ Jesus... returned 
from the Jordan,” by “he did eat nothing in 
those days,’ and by the note that ‘‘ when they 
were completed, he hungered.”’ 

But I wish to draw attention to two points. 
The first is, that this is a survey of the 
whole period. It puts before us the whole time 
from the departure from the Jordan to the com- 
pletion of the Forty days. It describes these 
days as days of temptation and of abstinence 
from food throughout. The words “‘ when they 
were completed ” carries the mind to the end of 
the period of both temptation and abstinence. 

The other point is that the Lord is pre- 
sented as conscious of hunger not during these 
days but at their close, and not before. This 
suggests that the time was one of such tension 
that the pangs of hunger were not felt till the 
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strain ended ; and that then the human nature 
of the Lord felt the consequence of the protracted 
abstinence. The significance of these points 
will appear later. 

In the Gospel according to St. Matthew the 
survey of the period is as follows :—— 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. And 
when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
he afterward hungered”’ (iv. I, 2). 

This summary survey again has characteristics 
of its own. It presents more emphatically the 
action of the Spirit, and sets temptation by the 
devil as the purpose thereof. But when it pre- 
sents Him as fasting for forty days and forty 
nights it puts the time before us from the stand- 
boint of the purpose of Christ, in a way the other 
Gospels do not. It makes this the dominant 
characteristic of the period, and brings it not 
only into connexion with normal practice of 
devotion and preparation for some charge laid 
on life by God, but also with similar periods in 
the lives of the great prophets of the past, 
Moses and Elijah. Further, like St. Luke’s, 
this survey sets the hunger of the Lord after 
the forty days and not during them: ‘ having 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he afterward 
hungered.’ 

If St. Matthew’s were our only record of the 
whole period it would perhaps be open to us to 
regard the fast as the prelude to the days of 
temptation by the devil, and so distinct from 
them. But such a view is not open to us with 
the parallel narratives before us. We must 
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regard the forty days’ fast of St. Matthew as 
synchronising with the forty days’ temptation of 
St. Mark and St. Luke’s forty days’ temptation 
in which He ate nothing and at the close of 
which He hungered. Moreover, St. Matthew 
closes his detailed account of the temptations 
with the words: ‘‘ Then the devil leaveth him ; 
and behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him.” He here limits indeed the angelic min- 
istry, which St. Mark represents as continuing 
through the whole period, to its close. But 
this note shows, I think, that he regarded the 
fast and the temptation as ending together, and 
placed the sense of hunger and its relief to- 
gether at the close of the Forty days. Again 
I would draw attention to the point in this 
summary which we noticed in St. Luke’s. It 
surveys the whole period from the leading 
away into the wilderness to the completion of 
the Forty days. And it sets the Lord’s hunger 
at the close of the days, and not before, and 
that as plainly as St. Luke’s. 


The detailed accounts of three specific crucial 
temptations in St. Matthew and St. Luke are 
clearly derived from one source, and granted 
the historical character of the whole experience, 
must have ultimately come from the Lord Him- 
self. But the accounts differ in two respects : 
(1) the order in which these temptations are 
related, and (2) their general complexion and 
character. (1) Though the Evangelists agree in 
giving the same three temptations, and in plac- 
ing the same first they record the other two in 


_ 
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different order. The inference is, perhaps, that 
such probation as the first embodies was actually 
prior in time, and was presented by the Lord as 
having been so ; and that its priority is essential 
to its significance at this crisis. The varying 
order of the other two suggests that though con- 
ditions of recital require order, yet in the experi- 
ence of Christ they were intermingled, and that 
the fields which they concern were under view 
by Him simultaneously ; or else that the actual 
order was not material to their significance. 
The distinct dramatic presentation of each as a 
separate scene is, I think, in favour of regard- 
ing them as distinct in time ; and St. Matthew’s 
reiterated notes of sequence (vers. 5, 8, I0, II) 
perhaps imply that he discerned a fitness of 
sequence in the order in which he gives them. 
Further (2) the narratives differ in complex- 
ion. The Hebrew mind has characterised both 
the view taken and the presentation given in St. 
Matthew. The quotation in the first temptation 
is longer ; Jerusalem is “‘ the holy city”’ in the 
second ; in the third the “ exceeding high moun- 
tain’’ suggests familiarity with the Old Testa- 
ment accounts of Moses’ survey of the land from 
Mount Nebo! and of Ezekiel’s vision of the 
perfect city of God So the approach of the 
Tempter (ver. 3) and of the ministering angels 
(ver. II) is given with a rather more realistic 
touch. We have already noted that this record 
alone precisely terms the period a fast of forty 
days and forty nights, a peculiarly Jewish view 


1 Num. xxvii. 12; Deut. xxxii. 48-52; xxxiv. I-4. 
2 Ezek. xl. 2. 
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of it, and one which by its very wording recalls 
the withdrawals of Moses! and Elijah. The 
prophetic experience of the past supplies the 
terms in which the experience of the promised 
Prophet,? greater than Moses and Elijah, is 
delineated. This complexion is of a piece with 
that of the Gospel as a whole. 

St. Luke’s narrative has no such colour. Save 
for the touch that the vision of the kingdoms 
of the earth was “‘in a moment of time,” it is 
a severer and more ‘ matter of fact’ record. He 
marks the bitter present fact of Satanic rule in 
a way St. Matthew does not. The historian’s 
instinct notes that the tempter did not depart 
until every assault then meditated had been 
delivered, and that at a fit season later the 
attack was renewed. So he preserves the 
Lord’s reference to such later temptation on the 
eve of the Passion (xxii. 28). And these few 
distinctive touches, when coupled with those of 
the summary survey, agree with the general | 
character of this Gospel; 

But I think that St. Matthew’s account stands 
more remote from the event than St. Luke’s. 
Retrospect has supplied the aspect of it as a 
fast, and discerned clearly a human purpose in 
the withdrawal. Time has enabled the Evange- 
list to see correspondence between the life of 
Christ and the lives of great prophets. And it 
has perhaps supplied an order which seems 
fitting. On these grounds I infer that the pre- 
sentation in St. Matthew belongs to a somewhat 


1 Deut. ix. 9, 25; Ex. xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28. 
2 1 Kings xix. 8. 3 Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 
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later point of view than that in St. Luke; and 
I propose in our consideration of the temptations 
to follow St. Luke’s order as that of the earlier 
record. 

May the same Spirit which led the Lord 
during the Forty days take afresh of the things 
of Christ—His consciousness and His mind— 
and show them unto us. 


LECTURE At 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE THREE 
TEMPTATIONS OF THE FORTY DAYS 


We have the mind of Christ. 1 Cor. ii. 16. 


And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from the Jordan, 
and was led by the Spirit in the wilderness during forty days, 
being tempted of the devil. And he did eat nothing in those 
days: and when they were completed, he hungered. 

And the devil said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, 
command this stone that it become bread. And Jesus 
answered unto him, It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone. And he led him up, and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time. And the devil said unto 
him, To thee will I give all this authority, and the glory of 
them: for it hath been delivered unto me; and to whomso- 
ever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt worship before 
me, it shall all be thine. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. And he led him to Jerusalem, and 
set him on the pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, If 
thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence: for 
it is written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, 
to guard thee: and, On their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. And Jesus 
answering said unto him, It is said, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. 

And when the devil had completed every temptation, he 
departed from him for a season (St. Luke iv. 1-13). 


HERE are unveiled the Forty days as the Lord 

judged it for our welfare to know them. At 

first it was enough that the disciples’ knowledge 

of them should be such as that conveyed in the 

brief summary of St. Mark. Later, they came 

to learn the details of the three great tempta- 
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tions recorded by St. Luke, and as they dwelt 
on them, to connect them with the past, as is 
done in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

St. Luke implies that there were other temp- 
tations of the Lord. On them the Lord was 
silent : ‘something sealed the lips’ of the great 
Tempted Himself. The selection was made 
perhaps to guide us to the chief points in which 
He was proved. Or it may be that the other 
fields of temptation belonged to the experience 
of His unique Person which was not communic- 
able in terms of our experience. For from His 
very nature His experience was wider and vaster 
than ours. Human terms cannot express more 
than the experience of human nature condi- 
tioned as we know it. We see and know Him 
and His words 6 éodmrpov. Our experience 
is the é€cortpov through which we enter into 
His experience so far as we can and which inter- 
pretsit. No human experience and so no human 
terms can exhaust or express the fulness of the 
Incarnation, of that which is put before us as 
6 dyos aps é eyeveo OF ds &v popdy Yeod trdpxwv 

. . ekevoaoey éavtov. And doubtless there were 
other temptations during the Forty days which 
transcended our experience, and could not be 
adequately unfolded to us in terms of human 
language. I regard, then, the three temptations 
as embodying the whole period so far as it is 
possible and well for us to know it. They con- 
vey to us a view of the whole which is adequate 
for us. The presence of two distinct strata of 
narrative, the earlier of which is summary in 
character, the later particular, forbids me to 
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regard the three temptations as crowded to- 
gether into the closing hours of the whole period. 
The express note of the Evangelists that our 
Lord felt hunger when the Forty days and 
their attendant temptations were completed, im- 
plying that He did not feelit during their course, 
prevents me from regarding the first particular 
temptation as arising from pangs of hunger. 

And the view that the three temptations fill 
the whole period is fortified by the vastness of 
the fields which they involve. And further, 
each of them is vitally and closely connected 
with the Voice at the Baptism, which declared 
the Person and the office of the Lord. This, 
I think, requires us to place them earlier than 
the close of the Forty days. For the with- 
drawal was the real consequence of the Baptism, 
of its endowment and its announcement. 

The fields of the temptations are indeed vast, 
and are perfectly distinct. The subject on 
which the first turns is the Person of the Lord 
Himself, and the due relation of the two Natures 
united in Him. He was tempted in it as to 
Himself. In the second (following St. Luke’s 
order), the range of His Kingdom and the 
means of establishing it come into view, and 
herewith the Lord’s attitude toward the Devil. 
In the third, human life enters the scene, and in 
particular, the chosen people. It is presented 
as taking place in the city, not the wilderness ; 
in Jerusalem, not Rome or Athens. The three 
particular temptations present the Lord as deal- 
ing with three tremendous subjects: His own 
Person ; the Kingdom ; and Mankind. 
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In each He rejects that which is not of God, 
but does so on appeal to principles with which 
the way rejected isincompatible. The principles 
So appealed to come thus into view as for Him 
supreme, and they remain supreme, and are 
supreme in His ministry to this day. May the 
Spirit which led Him to give them thus fresh 
and final sanction, guide us to discern and act 
on them ; for the sufferings of the Christ over- 
flow to us in our day, and we are partakers of 
His sufferings. 


I 


“And the devil came and said unto him, If 
thou art the Son of God, command this stone 
that it become bread. And Jesus answered 
unto him, It is written, Man shall not live by 
bread alone”’ (Luke iv. 3, 4). 

Here is condensed into brief compass the 
first great field of the probation of Jesus of 
Nazareth, when, revealed, commissioned and 
empowered, He turned His whole self to God, 
in preparation for the Messianic ministry. 

It is clear that the probation turned on one 
truth proclaimed by the Voice at the Baptism, 
“Thou art my beloved Son”; “If thou art 
Son of God, command this stone that it become 
bread.”’ An act is considered which seems 
proper to one who is Son of God ; which would 
seem within the power of one so endowed, to 
befit Him there and then, and to be conducive 

1 repicoever ra mabjpata Tod Xpiorod eis mwas, 2 Cor. i. 5; 
Kowaveire Tois TOU Xpiorod maOnuacw, 1 Peter iv. 13. 
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to the end of one so commissioned. It is re- 
jected because it is in conflict with a law of His 
being, and therefore not open to Him. And 
that law assumes thereby fresh and confirmed 
authority. ‘‘ Manshall not live by bread alone ”’ 
remains a law of the Ministry. The probation 
turns on the right action of Him who is and is 
conscious of being perfect God and perfect Man, 
and it touches the crucial point of the Agent 
Himself. It belongs to consideration of the 
momentous question, ‘ How shall I, being what 
I am, be the Christ 2?’ So far as we are ad- 
mitted to see, the answer turns on a law of 
human nature which the Son of God made 
flesh acknowledged as binding on Himself. 

I trust that the reasons presented in the first 
lecture for regarding the hunger of the Lord as 
felt at the completion of the Forty days and their 
temptations appear cogent to my readers. The 
Evangelists state expressly that “‘ when those 
days’’ of temptation ‘“‘ were completed, he 
hungered’’ ;! and that “when he had fasted 
forty days and forty nights, he afterward 
hungered.”? Such insensibility to the cravings 
of hunger during a period of intensest spiritual 
strain is no rare experience. If this be so, and 
if this temptation belong to the course of the 
Forty days, this probation is not adequately 
interpreted as a temptation to use the divine 
power of the Son of God to ‘ please himself’ 
by gratifying the flesh. That point of tempta- 
tion may be involved; but it does not appear 
to me to be the very heart of what we have 

1 Luke iv. 2. 2 Matt. iv. 2. 
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here put before us. To have partaken of food 
would have been to break, to abandon the fast ; 
and the temptation seems rather to have been 
one to forego all that human preparation for the 
Ministry of which abstinence from food, the 
bodily fast, was a means and outward expres- 
sion ; to regard such discipline and preparation 
as not needed for the efficient ministry of the 
Messiah who was, and knew Himself to be, 
He in whom dwelt all the plenitude of the 
divine nature. ‘ Does the Son of God require 
the human preparation of the fast, the with- 
_ drawal, the solitude, the keeping under of the 
body ? Does Incarnate Wisdom need to deliber- 
ate and determine ? Should He not proceed at 
once to the active Ministry in the might of the 
Son of God, and meet by Divine power all needs 
of the human nature He had taken on Him ?’ 

In the face of this temptation, our Lord 
appealed to the law, ‘It is written, Man shall 
draw his life not from physical sustenance alone, 
but from knowledge of and obedience to every 
expression of the will of God.” The words 
belong to the fullest interpretation which the 
Old Testament contains of the wilderness life 
of Israel, and of the service which those years 
could have rendered the people had they been 
used aright. We are apt to consider that 
period of the nation’s life too much from the 
point of view of political and outward national 
development. It was doubtless a time in which 
the national life was tempered and matured : 
the Israel of the Conquest differed much from 

1 Deut. viii. 
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the Israel of the Exodus. But to the insight 
of the prophets a long retrospect gave a deeper 
and spiritual aspect of it. To them the Lord 
revealed ‘his secret’! in it. They connected 
it closely with the nation’s great educative ex- 
periences at Sinai, the unfolding, after the call 
from Egypt and the baptism? in the Red Sea, 
first of Israel’s destiny and commission—“‘ If 
ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me from among all the peoples . . . and 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation,” :—and then the revealing of laws 
of duty and welfare, and the national acknow- 
ledgment of them.‘ It was on this that the 
forty years’ wilderness life of Israel followed. 
There is no more penetrating reading of a 
chapter in a nation’s life than the prophets’ 
analysis of this period. On one side prophet 
and psalmist see in it a time in which the 
guidance of God, His providence, and His love, 
were lavished on Israel to win the people’s 
heart. To Amos‘ it was a time in which God 
“knew Israel,’’ called the people to a relation- 
ship of special intimacy which should afford 
peculiar knowledge of His mind and will. To 
Hosea it was a time in which God was teach- 
ing the infant people how to walk ;* when He 
drew it to Himself ‘‘ with the cords of a man, 
with the cords of love,”’ and to the welcome gift 
of liberty added an ample sustenance ;? when He 


1 Amos iii. 7. 2 Hosea xi. 1; 1 Cor. x. 1-4. 
* SE xod. xix. 5,0; 4 Exod. xx, I-xxiv. 8. 
5 Amos iii. 2. 6 Hosicxiss. ? Hos. xi. 4. 
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laid His hand on Israel to fulfil His purpose, 
as fruit to satisfy the hunger of God ;! when 
He sought to win the people’s confidence and 
“spake comfortably’ unto her, as a husband 
drawing out the love of a newly-wedded bride ; ? 
when “in the wilderness, in the land of great 
drought, God did know’”’ Israel. To a Psalm- 
ist these were years in which 

“ He clave rocks in the wilderness, 

And gave them drink abundantly as out of 
the depths. 

He commanded the skies above, 

And opened the doors of Heaven ; 

And he rained down manna upon them to eat, 

And gave them the corn of heaven. 

Man did eat the bread of the mighty : 

He sent them meat to the full.’ * 

To the Isaiah of the Exile in these days God 
“was afflicted in all their affliction”’ and “ the 
angel of his presence saved them”; He “ put 
his holy spirit in the midst of them.” ° 

But the prophet in Deuteronomy looks at 
these years very differently in the passage to 
which the mind of Christ turned. To him they 
were a time of humbling, of proving, of chasten- 
ing. Their purpose was to teach a profound 
truth. ‘‘ Thou shalt remember all the way that 
the Lorp thy God hath led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, that he might humble 
thee, to prove thee, to know what was in thine 
heart, whether thou wouldst keep his command- 

1 Hoss 1xXs 10. 2 Hos. li. 14. 


SOS, x12 5); 4 Ps. Ixxviii. 15, 23-25. 
5 Is. lxiii, 9, 10, 11, 14; cf. Exod. xxxill. 14, 15. 
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ments, or no. And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna 
. . . that he might make thee know that man doth 
not live by bread only, but by everything that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lorp doth 
man live. . . . And thou shalt consider in thine 
heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, so the 
Lorp thy God chasteneth thee.” ‘“ To eat and 
to be full” will bring peril of forgetting God 
who “ fed thee in the wilderness with manna 
. .. that he might humble thee, and that he 
might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter 
end.” ! This severer view of the forty years 
discerns in it a divine disciplinary purpose. 
Israel was for a generation cut off from the 
political life of the world, its ambitions and 
struggles, from the ‘ flesh-pots’ and luxury of 
Egypt, to be humbled and suffered to hunger 
and be afflicted, that it might learn what ‘ life’ 
in all its fulness is for man, the individual and 
the nation alike. The life of men is of another 
order from animal life; and demands com- 
munion with God, the learning and know- 
ledge of His will and obedience to it. The 
learning of this law in this way was needed for 
Israel that God might do it good in days 
to follow, and might carry into effect His 
gracious purpose in the nation’s history. Such 
a fast of preparation (not of penitence) after 
the revelation to Israel of its destiny, its glory, 
and its laws of welfare and duty was ‘ the secret 
of the Lord.’ It was the best, and therefore 
the only means by which it should learn the 


1 Deut. vili, 253; 5,46: 
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worth of the moral and spiritual in national life, 
and so be hereafter the recipient of the good- 
ness of God. ‘I have led you forty years in 
the wilderness. .. . Ye have not eaten bread, 
neither have ye drunk wine nor strong drink, 
ae ye might know that I am the LorpD your 

O 424 l 

This the finest of the prophetic spirits of 
Israel saw. They lived among a people that 
lived ‘‘ by bread alone.’’ ‘‘ The Lord hath not 
given you a heart to know, and eyes to see, and 
ears to hear, unto this day” is the pathetic 
judgment of the Deuteronomist.t The forty 
years appeared to them as a time in which the 
national life might have advanced in a balanced 
development, and as a whole. The spiritual 
and moral growth might have been commensur- 
ate with the political progress that followed the 
Exodus. For such development the forty years 
provided the requisite comparative repose and 
privation. As a matter of fact the national life 
matured one-sidedly and disproportionately. The 
material, the life ‘‘ by bread alone’’ had become 
its dominant element. The prophets accounted 
for this by the fact that the national fast, a 
unique opportunity in the people’s life, was not 
truly used, and thus that life failed to retain the 
impress of the Exodus and of Sinai. Its true 
destiny and office in the world did not sink into 
the very soul of the people as the supreme 
motive of action. And thus, to the prophetic 
retrospect, the forty years were a time of human 
failure. The nation did not discern the purpose 

» Deut. xxix. 6. 2 Deut. xxix. 4. 
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of God ; and so, in the sequel, failed to hear His 
voice: ‘‘ Whois blind, but my servant ? or deaf, 
as my messenger that I send ?”’! The wilder- 
ness life was the irretrievable loss of an oppor- 
tunity. 

“They soon forgat His works ; 

They waited not for his counsel ; 

But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 

And tempted God in the desert. 

And he gave them their request ; 

Bui sent leanness into thetr soul,’ * 

‘‘ According to their pasture, so were they filled ; 
they were filled, and their heart was exalted: 
therefore have they forgotten me.’* And so 
began the spiritual impoverishment of a people, 
a famine, ‘‘ not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing ’’—of the very power to 
hear—‘‘ the words of the LorD.’”’‘ The people’s 
soul withered and hardened. It lived ‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh’ and failed to learn ‘life.’ 
The terrible charge of Isaiah is the aftermath 
of the neglected fast :-— 

“Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and turn again, and be healed.’’ 

The prophets saw that before the people could 
‘live,’ the wilderness opportunity must again be 
offered, and its discipline undergone. “I will 


* Isa. xlil. 19. 2 Ps. evi. 13-15. 3 Hos. xiii. 6. 
* Amos vili. 11. 5 Isa. vi. 9, 10. 
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visit upon her the days... when she... 
forgat me, saith the Lorp. Therefore, behold, 
I will allure her, and bring her into the wilder- 
ness and speak comfortably unto her. And I 
will give her her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Anchor for a door of hope: and she 
shall make answer there, as in the days of her 
youth, and as in the day when she came up out 
of the land of Egypt. And it shall be at that 
day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me 
Ishi; and shalt no more call me Baali.’! For 
there is no way but the path of privation and 
seclusion with God by which the truth of human 
relationship with Him shall be learnt by men. 


Here, in this first temptation, our Lord re- 
gards His own office and destiny in the world 
as the Christ as most truly that of Israel. So 
the divine laws which should have ruled Israel’s 
life are laws of His own human life. Baptized, 
commissioned, and endowed, He stands with 
His work before Him. In Him the critical 
moment foreseen by Hosea has indeed come 
even more truly than it came in the ‘ wilder- 
ness ’ of the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities. 
The true seed of Abraham stood once more on 
the edge of a wilderness discipline and oppor- 
tunity, to use it or to miss it. The Spirit had 
led Him to a seclusion of ‘ humbling ’ and ‘ prov- 
ing,’ which was to be in His life the counterpart 
of the forty years in Israel's life. Thus best, 
and therefore thus only, will He perform His 
work. It will bring to Him what it would have 

1 Hos. ii. 13-16. 
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brought to an Israel which took and used it 
aright. It is the gate through which, as man, 
He will pass to learn the life nourished by “ every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ” ; 
to make, that is, the expressed and known will 
of God absolutely supreme as the law controlling 
His own life, and consciously and deliberately to 
shape His life by it. To forego it would be to 
repeat Israel’s failure. To reject it would re- 
duce the manhood of the Lord to a manhood 
which was independent of such preparatory dis- 
cipline, bodily and spiritual, for its progress 
towards a perfect service. It would indeed 
have undone the truth of the Incarnation. It 
would have set His human nature outside the 
great law, that ‘ godly motions’ do not exempt 
the human recipient from complete and full 
human seeking for grace and wise action towards 
the end, but contrariwise demand it. He ac- 
knowledged this law as binding on Himself. 
He therefore kept the fast, and did not command 
the stone to become bread. He humbled Him- 
self to the fast, because as man He lived and 
was to minister ‘not by bread alone.” He 
qualified Himself for the perfect ministry by 
undergoing all laws of human nature in spiritual 
experience. The suffering of the Forty days’ 
fast made their contribution towards His perfec- 
tion. 

We may here note that this interpretation of 
the first temptation demands that, if an order in 
time of the three temptations be sought, this 
should come first, and at the very beginning of 

1 Heb. ii: ro. 
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the Forty days. This interpretation precludes 
our placing it in the closing hours of the period 
of the fast. It also gives a reason why this par- 
ticular probation comes first in both narratives, 
caldge the other two are given in varying 
order. 


There is another aspect of the working of the 
mind of Christ thus presented to us, which we 
approach with utmost reserve and humility. We 
approach it in the Christian faith touching the 
Incarnation :— 


The right Faith is, that we believe and confess: that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and 
Man ; 

God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before 
the worlds: and Man, of the substance of His 
Mother, born in the world ; 

Perfect God, and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting ; 1 

Equal to the Father, as touching His Godhead: and 
inferior to the Father, as touching His Manhood. 

Who although He be God and Man: yet He is not two, 
but one Christ ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh: but 
by taking of the Manhood into God; 

One altogether; not by confusion of Substance: but 
by unity of Person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man: so 
God and Man is one Christ ; ? 

Who suffered for our salvation. 


In these temptations we read the mind of 
Christ ; and in His consciousness as set before 


1 To be read thus: Perfect God, perfect man of a reasoning 
soul, etc. The words of a reasoning soul, etc., belong to 
Perfect Man (perfectus homo, ex anima rationalt et humana 
carne subsistens). 

2 Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo: ita 
Deus et homo wunus est Christus. 
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us in this, the first of them, we discern the truth 
of His Person as put forth in the words of our 
Christian Confession. Conscious of being God, 
and not denying it, He yet puts Himself under 
human law as man. From such self-revelations 
—revelations of both the Godhead and the true 
manhood, His glory and His humiliation—apos- 
tolic interpreters knew Him as “ Christ Jesus 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize,’ to be grasped and held at all costs, 
“to be on an equality with God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient.’”} 

Our present immature knowledge of both the 
divine and human natures prevents our fram- 
ing even a provisional adequate conception of 
the terms of their harmonious adjustment—xara 
avOpwrov héyw—in the One Person of the Lord. 
Yet as reasonable action belongs to God and 
man, some adjustment there verily was, and such 
that the perfection of both natures admitted of 
it. The mystery of adjustment within ourselves 
of the action of our elements in our personal 
action perhaps enables us to catch a glimpse 
of that vaster mystery. As the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man—not arandom joining, but 
a harmony in which all elements co-operate in 
their integrity—so God and Man 1s one Christ. 
Such a union, in which neither nature was im- 
paired, infringed, or violated, was the work of 
love in the Incarnation when the Word became 

1 Phil. ii. 5 ff. 
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flesh and dwelt among us. If the Voice at the 
Baptism brought to its climax the Lord’s pro- 
gressive human consciousness of Himself as 
being Son of God though walking humbly as 
man with men, we see Him in this probation de- 
termining irrevocably that, for the ministerial 
chapter of His work opening before Him, that 
harmonious adjustment should be maintained 
with special reference to the unimpaired integrity 
of His human nature; that as perfect Man He 
should serve under all conditions and laws of 
flesh. Thus the human preparatory discipline, 
which is by a law of our being indispensable for 
true human life, must be His. And, taken most 
broadly, here we behold our Lord determining 
that respect for the integrity of His human 
nature and submission to it is obligatory on Him, 
and that in the Ministry He is to serve under all 
human laws of life. He does so indeed in the 
highest sphere of human life—the spiritual. 
The laws of human spiritual life are laws for 
Him. But the highest carries the whole with 
it: to recognise that human spiritual laws are 
binding is to recognise that human physical and 
intellectual laws are binding also. So this temp- 
tation seems to be nothing short of a final deter- 
mination of loyalty to the Incarnation itself on 
the eve of the Ministry. 


1 This involves both that the Lord’s human nature should 
not be diminished by the sinking into abeyance of any of its 
functions or laws, and also that it should not be violated by 
being lifted, as it were, out of its truth into conditions and 
operations not proper to it. It may be observed that this 
may wake a contribution towards disposing us to a patient 
attitude in view of certain incidents of Christ’s life during the 
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In the purposeful moral action of the Lord 
we thus see Him considering ‘ How shall I, 
being what I am, both Son of God and true 
man, be the Christ ?’ and answering it by un- 
dergoing the human preparation of withdrawal 
to the fast. It was an endorsement through 
struggle of the principle of the Incarnation, “A 
body didst thou prepare forme. . . . Lo, lam 
come (in the roll of the book it is written of me) 
to do thy will, O God.’ It involved far-reach- 
ing consequences—submission for ever to con- 
ditions of human life, spiritual, mental, bodily. 
Any other course would not have been of God ; 
would have been, that is, to His consciousness, 
the definite mind of the evil one. To have 
denied the fulness of the needs and operations 
of His humanity would have been to ‘ deny him- 
self.” * Faithful to Him that appointed Him 
as a Son,‘ He passed through this probation to 
His ‘ patience’ which was to have its ‘ perfect 


Ministry (¢.g. incidents in which He is presented as dealing 
with the physical world) in which His human Nature appears 
to act outside experienced human laws. We read here of 
His determination to be the Christ in loyalty as man to all 
human conditions and laws. In viewing such incidents as 
those referred to we shall remember that we have as yet 
but the faintest notion of (1) what not only sinless, but perfect 
human nature is, its quality, attributes, and relation to all 
outside itself; and of (2) what enrichment it is capable of 
receiving, and did receive in the Lord’s Person, by union 
with the Divine Nature, and by the unction of the Holy 
Spirit. These considerations, coupled with the Lord’s deter- 
mination to submit inviolably to the laws of integrity of 
human nature, enable us to receive such incidents as recorded, 
believing that when we know Him as He is—not ék pépous 
—we shall understand them. 
IPED ERS 5, 74 2-2 Tim lates 3 Hebe 6, 
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work.’! His sanctification and effectiveness in 
the Ministry would not best be secured by re- 
ducing the human nature to being a mere inert, 
unreasoning, effortless partner in the unmeasured 
_ grace and irresistible power of the Divine. 


IT 


We enter another field of the Lord’s proba- 
tion. It is clear that in it His mind turns no 
longer inward but outward. The probation 
touches not His Person but His Kingdom, or, 
to use the widest term, His work: 

‘No one can study the records of the Ministry, 
and in particular the Gospel according to St. 
John, whatever be the view held of the Lord’s 
Person, without perceiving that He impressed 
Himself upon those among whom He moved 
as conscious of bearing a commission in the 
world. Such expressions as ‘I must,’ ‘sent,’ 
‘taught,’ ‘hearing,’ ‘receiving,’ ‘ doing,’ ‘accom- 
plishing,’ ‘ finishing,’ ‘commandment,’ ‘ word,’ 
‘work,’ ‘the will of him that sent me,’ fill the 
narratives of His words. They mark the burden 
of His spirit from ‘‘ Thus it behoveth us to fulfil 
all righteousness’ with which He approached 
the Baptism to the triumph of “ It is finished ”’ 
at the close. As perfect man, subsisting of a 
reasoning soul and human flesh, He must have 
considered the charge in both its range and 
substance, and the means of accomplishing it 
open to Him. As a moral agent under a law 
of probation, He must have definitely formed 


1 James i. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 5. 
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and recognised as adequate and binding one 
estimate of both the end and the means of His 
Ministry, and must have rejected all others as 
inadequate, and incompatible with loyalty to 
His position and office in the world and that 
will which He came to do. During the Ministry 
He Himself bade men sit down, consider task 
and means and count the cost, as a law of the 
life of discipleship.| Therefore He knew the 
law ; and therefore it was Hislaw. Each earlier 
year, as He advanced in wisdom, contributed 
duly to His human knowledge of the Messiah’s 
work and its means. The crisis of the Baptism 
brought with it the need of final sanction of the 
work and the means thereto as a principle of 
the Ministry, in the power of the Spirit’s endow- 
ment of wisdom and understanding, counsel, 
strength, knowledge, and the fear of the Lord. 


When we stand before the mind of Jesus 
Christ, as it is set before us in the record of His 
own words and acts, and His claim to fulfil the 
hopes of Israel in the past, and also in His apos- 
tolic interpreters and their confidence for the 
future, we are conscious of having to do with 
a mind and purpose which embraced a wider 
range than the redemption and perfection of 
men. Though that is great and blessed beyond 
words, and though perhaps necessarily and 
rightly it is the centre of our present chief con- 
cern, it is yet but a part, though an integral 
part, of a vaster whole. At every point there 
are lines of the work which was before Him, 

1 Luke xiv. 25 ff.; cf. Mark x. 38. 
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which lead our eyes, as we look along them, 
beyond the conditions and destiny of man; and 
extend and elevate that conception of the 
Messiah’s work which in the language and 
ideas supplied by a national life took the shape 
of an everlasting kingdom of world-wide range 
and unbroken peace. Even such visions as 
those of 2 Sam. vii., Ps. ii., Ixxxix., and cx., 
were to be filled with a vaster hope and con- 
ception than those which any terms of earthly 
rule could furnish. ‘‘ The seed of the woman ”’ 
is to ‘‘ bruise the serpent’s head ”’ ; ' and this de- 
mands such a fulfilment as will for ever secure 
it from need of repetition. The hope of the 
Apostles looked for the ‘‘ destroying’’ of him 
that has the power of death, the Devil,? as 
necessary for the delivery of those who through 
fear of death were all their life-time subject to 
bondage. They counted on the bruising of 
Satan under our feet,’ the casting of the Devil, 
death, and Hades into the lake of fire‘ The 
inheritors of the mind of Christ grasped the 
truth that “‘ sin entered into the world”’ ;* and 
that ‘‘ to bear the sin of the world,”’ to be “‘ the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the whole world,’’* the “ cleansing 
of the heavenly things themselves,’’’ “‘ the re- 
storation of all things,” * touches a world beyond 
ours, and extends the range of the Redeemer’s 
work to all orders and all states affected by sin. 
Thus “according to his promise’ they looked 

1 Gen, Hi. 14, 15. 2 Heb. ii. 14. 3 Rom. xvi. 20. 

* Rev. Xx. 10, 14. 5 Rom. v. 12. 6 xr John ii, 2, 

Heb iixs23. ® Acts iii. 27, 
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‘“‘for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
(év ots) dwelleth righteousness,’ + and a uni- 
versal ‘ making new.’ 

But even a full Redemption did not for them 
exhaust the whole of the work of the Christ. 
“The purpose of the ages which God purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord ’”’* is constructive, and 
as it stands before sin, is not limited to the 
taking away of sin. In the face of a universe 
disordered by the struggle of an evil will against 
the will of God, they learned to look to “ the 
purpose of the Father,’ for a reconciliation of 
“all things unto himself, whether things upon 
the earth or things in the heavens’ ;‘ for a 
“summing up of all things in Christ, the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth ” ; * 
for His supremacy over all things and all exist- 
ences ;* and all this as the means to the final 
end ‘‘ that God may be all in all.’”’’? 

This universality of the range of the work of 
Christ is truly drawn by His apostolic inter- 
preters from His own mind. It underlies the 
unveiling of His mind in such words as “ All 
things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father,’ * and “ All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth.’”’ * It was from 
His mind that St. John knew that “ the Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand” ;?* and what we may call the uni- 
versality of the hope of Christ finds expres- 


teoshet alias. S IRCVAmccler Loe SSE phi atte 
*Colsinio720. 5 Eph. 1. 10; 6 Phila roe 
7 r Cor. xv. 28. $ Matt. sa27. ® Matt. xxviii. 18. 


10 John ili. 35. 
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sion in such utterances as “ All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come unto me” ;' and 
“‘ this is the will of him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up at the last 
day.” ? 

Not less clear, when we regard the light 
thrown on the mind of Christ by the Scriptures 
which shaped the advance of His human con- 
sciousness to its maturity, or by His recorded 
words, or by the apostolic interpretation of His 
words and life, is the means which He recognised 
as solely and indispensably and completely effi- 
cient for His ‘work.’ It is summed up in 
‘Death’ : but, it must always be borne in mind, 
‘Death’ as He knew ‘ Death.’ ‘ My Servant 
shall prosper, he shall be exalted and be lifted up, 
and shall be very high . . . because he poured 
out his soul unto death.”’* There is no ambig- 
uity about the means laid down for the ‘ pros- 
pering’ of the suffering Servant of the Lord. 
“The Son of man must suffer many things . . , 
and be killed.” ‘ ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.”* The mind of Christ 
framed that of the apostles. ‘‘ He partook of 
flesh and blood, that through death he might 
bring to nought him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and might deliver.’ § 


“We behold . . . Jesus, because of the suffer- 
ing of death crowned with glory and honour, 
1 John vi. 37. 2 John vi. 39. ® Isa. lit snap elite: £2 


Ao Maric.viil, 31... © John xu. 24, 6 Heb. ii. 14; 15. 
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that by the grace of God he should taste death 
for every man.’'! ‘It was the good pleasure 
of the Father . . . through him to reconcile all 
things unto himself, having made peace through 
the blood of his cross.” * He “his own self 
bare our sins in his body upon the tree.” *? He 
“‘came by water and blood,” ‘ potent through 
the grace imparted at the Baptism, and through 
self-sacrifice in death. The Lamb is worthy, 
“for thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto 
God with thy blood men of every tribe, and | 
tongue, and people, and nation, and madest 
them to be unto our God a kingdom and 
priests; and they reign upon the earth.’ § 
The mind of Christ is unmistakable: ma@nrés 6 
Xpioros* was clear before Him during the 
Ministry, and “ Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and (only so) to enter into 
his glory ?”’ ? was His own solution of the enigma 
of the Passion drawn from “ the things in all the 
scriptures concerning himself.” 

But what does suffering mean as focussed in 
‘Death’ ? Itis enough for us to know now that 
it is the ‘ end’ and ‘wages’ of sin ; the issue of the 
will that is not God’s ; “‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?”’ But if sin belongs in 
origin and nature to conditions other than those 
in which here we see its working, and if ‘death’ 
is its universal product (not only in conditions 
of human life, but also in the life of other 
orders), so long as our knowledge is limited to 

1 Heb. ii. 9. 2 Cole iat Qmaon * 1. Peter: 2408 


Sore Onn Vy 10. & Rev, ¥. 0; \F0. 6 Acts Xxvir 23: 
Luke xxiv. 26, 27. 
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our present conditions, we cannot fully know 
either ‘sin’ or ‘death’ ; and so also the ground 
of the effectiveness of ‘death’ as the means of 
destroying the Devil, and taking away sin, and 
opening the kingdom of heaven must pass our 
comprehension. These are things we know in 
part and teach in part. It is only when the 
perfect is come, that this partial knowledge is 
done away.! 

I have ventured on these brief catenae, be- 
cause until our mind is adjusted to bow before 
the mystery in the mind of Christ of the uni- 
versality of His work, and of the suffering of 
death as the only means to its accomplishment, 
and is profoundly conscious that God’s thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor His ways as ours, 
and that as heaven is higher than the earth, so 
are His thoughts and ways higher than ours, 
we are not in a temper to draw near and look 
into the mind of Christ, as He contemplated 
His work and its means, His ‘ Kingdom’ and 
its establishing. That work is the ‘ destroying’ 
of the Devil, his will and his power ; the pass- 
ing of the doom of God on sin;?* the gift of 
life; the restoration of all things. And this 
indeed, dmoxardoracis mdvTwy, 1s something 
greater even than ‘restoration. It is the 
bringing of all things to the final, perfect, 
eternally stable and unchallenged and unassail- 
able order of the purpose of the Divine Will, 
the order of ‘the Kingdom of heaven.’ And 


1 Cor. xili.9,10. ék wépous ywwaokopev kal ex pépovs mpopnrevouer - 
Grav dé €AOy TO Tédevov, TO EK pepous KarapynOnoerat, 
2 Rom. viii. 3. 
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the means was the suffering of ‘death’ as He 
understood ‘ death’ ; the being ‘ made sin’ ! of the 
Son of God made flesh. Dwell on this cate- 
gory of the things which belong to the range of 
the work of Christ and its means: Life, all 
things, the order of the Purpose of God; the 
Devil, Sin, Death. It is one of which our 
present state, our youth, shows but half. And 
can man ever see the whole ? They never can, 
for whom He died ; nor they who die the second 
death, and enter not into the knowledge of the 
life of God,? and the new order of His Kingdom. 

Now the record of the second temptation is 
this :— 

‘“‘ And [the devil] led him up [to an exceeding 
high mountain,'| and showed lim all the king- 
doms of the earth* [and their glory ‘| 1n a moment 
of time. And the devil said unto him, To thee 
will I give all this authority and the glory of 
them: for it hath been delivered unto me ; 
and to whomsoever I will I give ut. If thou 
therefore wilt [fall down and‘] worship before 
me, tt shall all be thine. And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, [Get thee hence Satan : for *| tt is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thow serve’’ (Luke iv. 5-8). 

The evangelic narratives of the two other 
temptations connect them clearly with the 
Voice of the Baptism by recording the Tempter’s 
words, “If thou art the Son of God.’ But 


a 2iCOLsV ane Te 

2 Rev. xxii. 15; Matt. xxv. 10-12, 30, 46. 
3 Luke rijs otkoupévns ; Matt. rod xdcpov. 

4 From Matt. iv. 8-10. 
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though at first the connexion of the second 
temptation with the revelation of the Voice is 
not so manifest, it is not a whit the less real. 
For the declaration that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Son of God carried with it, as we have seen,} 
the assurance that in Him would the promise 
of the Davidic kingship, as embodied in 
2 Samuel vii., Psalm ii. and Psalm Ixxxix., be 
fulfilled. Indeed, we saw, that so far as the Old 
Testament gave meaning to the words of the 
Voice, this is the dominant note in “‘ Thou art 
my... Son.’ The hearing of the Voice in- 
terpreted to Him by His knowledge of the Old 
Testament, the receiving of its message into 
His innermost spirit by the Lord, means that 
His consciousness grasped the broad truth that 
He was “‘the King that cometh,” the true 
satisfaction of the longing for “‘the kingdom 
that cometh, the kingdom of our father 
David’ ;* and that it rested on Him to assert 
and establish the kingdom not merely as men 
looked for it, but as He knew its nature and its 
character. When this is discerned, it is as clear 
that this temptation flows directly from the 
Voice and the revelation of Himself and His 
destiny which it conveyed to the Lord, as if 
“To thee will I give all this authority”’ had 
been introduced by such words as ‘ If thou art 
Son of God; if thou art the king for whom 
the line of David waits, of whom it is promised 
“‘T will be his father, and he will be my son,”’ 
the throne of whose kingdom God will establish 
ror ever? 
. P. 17 ff, 2 Mark xi. Io. *. 2 Sam. vil, 13, 14. 
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Before examining the substance of the pro- 
bation, let me draw attention to the form in 
which our Lord describes it, as a vision on an 
exceeding high mountain of a kingdom which 
He rejected. 

It is impossible not to connect it with Moses’ 
vision on the top of Pisgah,' and Ezekiel’s 
_vision of the perfect city “upon a very high 
mountain.’ * These visions mark stages of the 
growth of Israel’s hope. The former is that of 
the land, the assured home of an earthly polity. 
The latter belongs to an age when the shatter- 
ing of the earthly polity had driven the prophet- 
priest to a better hope. He saw by faith the 
ideal city of God, the name of which was to be 
“the Lorp is there.’ In it God in His glory 
dwelt for ever in a perfect people, purified from 
abominations and freed from faithless kings, ren- 
dering Him a perfect service and worship. The 
blessings of that city of God Ezekiel saw spread 
abroad by the river of life with its fruitful trees 
for meat and healing. By the very form under 
which the Lord portrays this temptation He 
leads us to regard it as another such experience, 
and as belonging to Him who came not to 
destroy but to fulfil. It is bound up with that 
outlook into the future which corresponded in 
His life to the visions of Moses and Ezekiel. 
But the prophets’ office was but to catch and 
frame the hope. The office of the Christ was 
to see the whole and to bring it to pass; to 
give to men the substance, the body, which cast 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 1-4. 2 Ezek. xl.-xlviii. 
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before it as it came near the shadow which the 
prophetic eye discerned. 

These chief points in the experience of 
Christ in the second temptation seem clear. 

I. Still under the control of the Holy Spirit 
(Luke iv. 1) on the “‘ exceeding high mountain ”’ 
—in such elevation of spirit as that in which 
Moses surveyed what was to him to be the full 
range of the kingdom of the God of Israel, or 
Ezekiel and St. John! beheld in the Spirit the 
destined perfect order of the city of God—the 
Lord looked on a possible range of His future 
rule. ‘‘ He showed him all the kingdoms of the 
earth in a moment of time.’ ? The limits of 
the vision are those of this world! They are 
not of the Lord’s choosing or fixing, but belong 
to the purpose of the Devil. “‘ The Lorp 
showed ”’ Moses all the land: ‘ ‘‘ the hand of the 
Lorp ... brought’”’ Ezekiel to his vision, and 
a servant of God showed the prophet the limits 
and contents of the Civitas Det ;* one of the 
seven angels bore St. John to the vision of the 
holy city Jerusalem ;* but the finger that marks 
the confines of the vision of Christ is the finger 

1 Rev. xxi. Io. | 2 Luke iv. 5, R.V. m. 

3 rod xédcpov (Matt.) must be interpreted by ris oixoupevns 
(Luke). While rod xéopov alone might admit a wider 
signification, rs oikovpéyns excludes it, as clearly as a uni- 
versal term such aS ray ovpavay Kal tis yns OY tev TavT@Y 
would have enforced it. There is no uncertainty as to the 
meaning of 6 xécpos OF 7 oixovpévn here. tod xédcpov excludes 
the narrower meaning which 4 oixovyévn bears in Luke ii. 1, 
and gives it that which it bears in Heb. i. 6 (srav be madw 
elaaydyn Tov mpwrdroKoy eis THY oikoupernr) ; and THs oikovperns 
excludes the wider interpretation of xécpos as the vaster 


order of all things of which the earth forms a part. 
4 Deut. xxxiv. 1. § Ezek. xl. 1-4. 6 Rev. xxi. 9, Io. 
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of the Devil. The kingdom which is considered 
by Christ is bounded by the will of Satan not 
of God. 

2. He recognised as present fact that in 
the kingdoms of the earth the Evil Will 
claimed an exercised authority, a permitted au- 
thority, indeed, but a real one. “ To thee will 
I give all this authority (or rule) . . . for it 
hath been delivered unto me: and to whom- 
soever I will (@é\w) I give it.’ There is no 
hint that the limits of the vision are those of the 
range of that will. Indeed, “to whomsoever I 
will I give it,’ is surely something more than a 
claim to dispose the history and empires of 
the world. It carries with it a glimpse of an 
infinitely wider sphere controlled by the Devil 
than ‘the kingdoms of the earth’ ; and under the 
illumination of the mind of Christ and His 
Apostles it expands into “ the devil’s angels,’’ + 
‘the principalities, the powers, the world-rulers 
of this darkness, the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places.” ? It is not the whole of 
his realm that the Tempter offers to the Lord. 
As we form our idea of Satan from the mind of 
Christ, the idea of him as a will that was willing 
to leave itself with absolutely no field of rule is 
inconceivable. It is not the entirety of his rule 
that the Evil One laid before the eye of Christ. 

3. The Lord saw before Him a possible 
means, not the outcome of His own mind, of 
establishing His kingdom over a region, the 
bounds of which were not of His own fixing ; 
and of delivering it, limited thus, from the power — 

Matt. xxv. 41. 2 Eph. vi. t2. 
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of the Will that laid down both the limits and 
the means. “Jf thou therefore wilt worship 
before me, 1t’’—this sphere of authority-—“ shall 
all be thine.’ The critical term is that of the 
condition, “ fall down and worship before me.” 
No student of Eastern thought and phrase can 
miss its import. It means nothing short of 
rendering homage as to a rightful sovereign on 
receiving authority. The idea of ‘ the expense 
of an easy homage,’ or of ‘a passing homage,’ 
or of ‘a momentary alliance’ which may carry 
with it the suggestion of a merely temporary 
dependence or of the possibility of subsequent 
independence or repudiation of vassalage, does 
not satisfy thisterm. A permanent transference 
of authority demands an equally permanent rela- 
tion. ‘‘ To fall down and worship before the 
Devil ’’ implies (a) an acknowledgment that he 
has the rightful authority to rule and to transfer 
or delegate his rule ; (0) a permanent and loyal 
submission to his will as to that of an over-lord ; 
(c) a leaving intact in itself the power of his will. 
This much the term imports in all cases. But 
here it involves something yet further. In this 
particular case the very limitation of the sphere 
under consideration demands, as we have seen, 
a wider rule of Satan, which is known, but is 
not in immediate question. Therefore, ‘ to fall 
down and do homage before’ the Devil for the 
kingdoms of the earth involves an acquiescence 
in the permanence of that wider empire of the 
Devil’s will ; the abandoning, so far as the Lord 
is concerned, of some sphere to the will of Satan, 
as to a proper, unchallenged and eternal ruling 
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principle. To render homage is not ‘ to bruise 
the head.’ 

4. When this is grasped, the ground of the 
Lord’s rejection of the whole conception is 
understood. ‘ Jesus answered and said unto 
him, It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ The 
words are another prophetic summary from 
Deuteronomy '! of welfare and duty, of the rela- 
tion of man to God, of man’s very life. The 
mind of Christ appeals to it as a universal law 
which rules Himself, the kingdoms of the earth, 
the great ‘ all things ’ beyond, and every created 
will. As a law based on the very being and 
nature of God, it utterly precludes the possibility 
of a will that is loyal to Him doing homage to 
any other. It must be a law of the Kingdom of 
the Son of God. No throne can be ‘ established 
for ever ’ which defies this law, and He to whom 
God is the Father and who is the Son of God 
can leave no rule unchallenged which claims in- 
dependence of the Divine Will. And this great 
law sweeps away both the limited end and the 
means thereto together, and the purpose of 
Christ remains true to the widest and the highest 
Kingdom which He knows. 


For the probation had an issue not merely 
negative. The whole working of the soul of 
Christ which we are considering is flooded with 
light, when, bearing in mind the visions of Moses 
and Ezekiel, we pass from this dramatic rejection 
of an empire of the kingdoms of the earth to the 
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gospel which He went forth from the Forty 
days to proclaim—‘ The time is fulfilled, and 
THE KinGpom OF Gop is at hand: repent ye, 
and believe the announcement ”’ ;' “ Repent ye; 
for THE KiInGDOM OF HEAVEN is at hand.’ 
‘The kingdom of heaven,’ ‘ the kingdom of God’ 
is the sum of His ‘ work,’ and the proclama- 
tion of this kingdom the sum total of His 
message during the Ministry and the eternal 
gospel through the Church : “ this announcement 
of THE Ki1NGDom shall be preached in the whole 
world for a testimony unto all the nations; and 
then shall the end come.”* While it is the 
goal of His purpose, it is no mere remote hope, 
no vague aspiration to which the hereafter is to 
give fixed laws and form. The past converged 
to it—mem\npwrat 6 Kaypds—and the future is 
to reveal its glory; but the thing itself was a 
present fact, and He knew Himself the King. 
To Christ the Kingdom was a reality into which 
men were now to enter and were actually enter- 
ing ;‘ it was a new social order with precise 
character and appointed conditions of admission * 
and of life within it. He knew it Himself: to 
such as could receive them it was given to know 
its secrets ; * under His touch all life contributed 
to guide men to attain the idea of it, and in some 
way led up to it ; but it was itself of a superior 
order to ‘ the kingdoms of the earth’ ; it was 
“ not of this world” ;7 it belonged to the order 


1 Mark 1. 15. 2 Matt. iv. 17. 
8 Matt. xxiv. 14; cf. Rev. xiv. 6. 
4 Matt. xi. 12; Luke xvi. 16. 5 John ili. 3, 5. 


6 Matt. xiii. 11; Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10. 
7 John xviii. 36. 
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of ‘heaven,’ for it was THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop. 

It is altogether outside our present purpose to 
enter on a study of the richness, complexity, 
blessings, obligations of the kingdom of God in 
the mind of our Lord. We live to see it, and 
see it to live in it ; it is within us, about us; it 
belongs to our experience now, and ‘ His ap- 
pearing and His kingdom’ is a supreme motive 
of conduct.:. But I wish to draw attention to 
the fact, too little noted through our very famil- 
larity with the term in the pages of the New 
Testament, that Christ opened and worked 
through the Ministry with the clearest and fullest 
conception, from first to last, of ‘the King- 
dom,’ its nature and laws, and the inten- 
tion to found it as so conceived, and the convic- 
tion that He had actually done so. In calling 
men to it, in prescribing life within it, in all His 
teaching about it, its present and its future, He 
is as one who ‘ himself knew what he intended 
to do.’ He did not leave on men the impress 
of one who was deliberating on it, or was giving 
shape to a speculation as the Ministry proceeded. 
To His consciousness ‘the Kingdom’ and all 
that belongs to it is clear-cut and determined. 
As we read His mind in the ‘ revelation of Jesus 
Christ ’ which is given to us we are not follow- 
ing the genesis or the development of a great 
idea, but we are face to face with a settled form 
of life now open to men. 

No one who has followed—or tried to trace 
in retrospect—the growth of an idea, and its 
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passage from being a dream into assuming the 
power and definiteness of a purpose, even within 
his own mind, will dispute that the ‘ mind’ of 
Jesus Christ touching the Kingdom imperatively 
demands a growth, a long shaping, a casting off 
of some things, a development of other elements, 
a study of means for realisation, a dwell- 
ing on the far future and a self-committal to it 
for the justification of His purpose. The mind 
of Jesus Christ touching His ‘ Kingdom’ is far 
more than a mere collection or adjustment of 
earlier hopes for transmission to others. It is 
greater than any hope of previous ages by virtue 
of the conviction that the hope is passing into 
realisation, and the determination to bring it to 
pass as ‘my Kingdom.’! Somewhere, there- 
fore, in our imagination of the human life of the 
Lord we must find place for a final determina- 
tion to establish ‘the Kingdom,’ a final giving 
to it, in His purpose, its peculiar character and 
laws, and for a final determination of means 
which shall be most effective, and shall meet all 
conditions. A moving of mind toward such 
an ideal as is portrayed in, ¢.g., the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the parables of St. Matthew xiii. 
and xxv., and a making it his own is as much 
required by the truth of our Lord’s human 
nature, as it is in the mind of Plato as set before 
us in the Republic. But ‘the Kingdom of God’ 
belongs to a far more advanced stage in the mind 
of Jesus Christ than that to which the Republic 
belongs in the mind of Plato. There is ever the 
note that in the mind of Christ the idea of ‘ the 
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Kingdom’ has reached its final form, and that 
thewhole self of Christ is set to carryit intoeffect. 
No one would claim for Plato such finality of idea 
with the Laws before us, or such self-committal. 

In the light of this can the temptation on 
‘the exceeding high mountain’ represent to us 
anything less or anything else than the final 
ratification of the nature and purpose of ‘ the 
Kingdom ’ in the Lord’s mind—the reaching the 
climax of all such process of determination from 
which He never afterwards looked back or 
retreated ? It is the rejection—viewed nega- 
tively—of anything else than the ideal of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in the completest fulness 
of its range according to the eternal purpose. 
When we view it positively, it is the acceptance 
of that ideal and the irrevocable self-committal 
to it. The partial and defective is indeed con- 
sidered ; but is flung aside for the whole and 
the true, cost what the rejection may. It was 
one more great struggle by which the Lord 
proved Himself faithful to what His conscious- 
ness approved as highest and best. 

It is indeed the whole of human history, the 
past, the present, and the future, summed up in 
the experience of the Son of Man. For what 
is human history but the record of a struggle 
to reach an order in which God, self, and the 
world will be in perfect harmony ? The history 
of Christian thought is the record of the Church’s 
progress in its knowledge of the gift of that 
order in ‘ the Kingdom of God’ in Christ Jesus. 
And in giving us the prayer ‘‘ Our Father, Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done,” Christ 
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calls us to catch the note of His mind; to seek 
for “the Kingdom ”’ as constituted by His pur- 
pose and not only as we know it or hope for it 
now ; to live as men to whom 70 qoXirevpa év 
ovpavots umdpxye.;' and to make our own the 
positive issue of this most far-reaching tempta- 
tion of the King who is to reign till all enemies 
are put under His feet, and then “ also himself 
be subjected to him that did subject all things 
unto him, that God may be all in all.”’* It was 
because it did not promote, did not admit of 
God’s being all in all that Christ rejected the 
kingdom offered by Satan ; and it was because 
that end and that alone was His that He ac- 
cepted death with His full will. 

For it may be asked, What was there in this 
determination of the Kingdom that made it a 
temptation to Christ ? What was there that 
called for spiritual effort in the rejection of the 
less than the highest in loyalty to the highest ? 
The sting of the whole lies in the awfulness of 
the sole means by which the highest was to be 
won. “It behoved the Christ to suffer ... and 
(only thus) to enter into his glory.” * Behind 
the whole scene lies the Lord’s horror of ‘ death’; 
and it is only when we survey the attitude He 
ever assumed in His contemplation of it through- 
out the Ministry that we enter in any way into 
the strength of the temptation. ‘‘ He stedfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem” ;‘ “I have a 

- baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
' straitened till it be accomplished!’ ;* the sense 
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of ‘ the cup’ to be drunk and the ‘ baptism to be 
baptized with,’ before the glory of the kingdom ;' 
the distress at the coming of ‘ this hour’ which 
the enquiry of the Greeks revealed as imminent,’ 
a very foretaste of Gethsemane ; Gethsemane ; 
the sweat of body; the great amazement, the 
sore trouble, the soul ‘ exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death’; the reiterated agony of the 
prayer ‘ that, if it were possible, the hour might 
pass away,’ ‘this cup’ be removed, and of the 
great ‘ Not what I will, but what thou wilt ’—in 
al] this we read the power of this temptation for 
the man Christ Jesus. For the second temptation 
and Gethsemane were in essence the same; but 
on the exceeding high mountain the end, the 
Kingdom, fills the scene, and the means is in 
the back-ground, while in the Garden it is the 
terror of the means, namely, death, on which all 
is centred, and the end to which it leads is 
almost lost sight of. The Ministry is the key to 
this probation. It was the counting the cost of 
opening the kingdom of heaven by overcoming 
the sharpness of death that made that opening 
a struggle to the soul of the Redeemer-King. 
The temptation issued in the patience of 
supreme love. To do the will of Him that 
sent Him and to finish His work without com- 
promise ; a complete and not a merely partial 
restoration; the Kingdom of heaven, not a 
kingdom of this world ; the bringing to nought 
the Devil that God might be all in all—all this 
received final sanction in clearer purpose as 
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the range of His end, and equally with it the 
necessity of death as the sole means. The 
positive outcome of the probation was the de- 
liberate self-committal, with open eyes, to the 
establishment of the absolutely universal supre- 
macy of God as the central principle of the 
Ministry ; and therefore that Ministry began 
with the undying gospel, “‘ The time is fulfilled, 
and THE KINGDom OF GoD is at hand.” 


Perhaps the full significance of this tempta- 
tion cannot be seen without our dwelling, how- 
ever briefly, on yet one more vision of the future 
for which the temptation on the mountain pre- 
pared the way, and which is indeed the issue of 
that struggle. ‘‘ He carried me away in the 
Spirit,” writes St. John in the Apocalypse,! 
“to a mountain great and high, and showed 
me the holy city Jerusalem, coming down out 
of heaven from God, having the glory of God.” 
The vision is that of Ezekiel, still further puri- 
fied and illuminated by the presence and work 
of the Lamb. It is the Civitas Dei, the Regnum 
Celorum. It is perfect in people and beauty ; 
it receives the glory of the nations ; its light is 
the presence and glory of God and the Lamb. 
It too has its river of life and trees of fruit and 
healing leaves. ‘‘ There shall be no more any- 
thing accursed: and the throne of God and of 
the Lamb shall be therein: and his servants 
shall do him service; and they shall see his 
face ; and his name shall be on their foreheads. 


1 Rev. xxi. 10 ff. 
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The Lord God shall give them light : and they 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 

But before the vision, which belongs to the 
order of the new heaven and the new earth, the 
work of Him that ‘ maketh all things new,’ ? the 
armies of Satan have been, to the seer’s eyes, 
‘ devoured,’ and the Devil ‘ cast into the lake of 
fire’? There is no Satanic will to challenge 
the rule of the Lord in His Kingdom. 

It is recorded of Sir Thomas More * that when 
the summons to Lambeth to take the oath of 
succession was sent to him to Chelsea, it was 
simply a summons to death. To a less scrupu- 
lous conscience More’s position admitted of a 
compromise. ‘“‘ For a moment there may have 
been some passing impulse to yield. But it was 
soon over. ‘I thank the Lord,’ More said with 
a sudden start, as the boat dropped silently 
down the river from his garden steps in the 
early morning, ‘I thank the Lord,. the field is 
won.’’’ Cranmer and his fellow Commissioners 
tendered to him the new oath of allegiance : but, 
as they expected, it was refused. They bade 
him walk in the garden, that he might recon- 
sider his reply. But neither Commissioners 
nor Cranmer could break that resolute spirit, 
and More refused the oath and died. In like 
manner the greater field of Gethsemane and 
Calvary was won on the exceeding high moun- 
tain. And therefore now, to the eye of faith 
“the kingdom of the world is become the 

1 Rev. xxi. Z, PPIRE Vs Keke 
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kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ,’ ! and 
not only the kingdom of the world, but also the 
“many diadems of universal Empire,” ? for the 
effects of Christ’s work are not confined to its 
scene, but reach through all creation» And we 
men to-day enter into the fruit of that victory, 
when in our baptism we are made inheritors of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and when we live as 
those whose polity is in heaven. 


III 


If we have read aright the earlier probations 
we see the Lord in them determining, in the 
first, the law ruling His Person in the Ministry ; 
in the second, the law of the range of His 
work, and, so far as they touched Himself, the 
conditions of its accomplishment. In neither 
temptation did man, save as included in the 
“all things’ of which He was to effect the re- 
storation in the Kingdom of God, come into view, 
much less fill any special or prominent place. 
This is in harmony with the scenes in which 
these probations are depicted as experienced, the 
wilderness and the mountain-top, scenes remote 
from the presence and activities of human life. 

But “ not of angels doth he take hold, but he 
taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.‘ It was 
human nature that He took on Him for the 
restoration of all things ; and men must regard 
that work, though it embraces more than man, 
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as specially directed towards man as the noblest 
part of “allthings.” The vast variety of natures 
and qualities in the different component parts of 
the universe requires various modes of applica- 
tion of redemption to them, even as now the 
Maker and Preserver sustains in various ways. 
It is incredible that man being in his make con- 
stituted differently from other orders of existence 
in the world, should be dealt with in his re- 
demption exactly as they in.theirs; else he 
would lose in his redemption his distinguishing 
attributes, or rather (it is really the same thing) 
be treated as if he had them not.! But as man 
is the only part of creation which he knows from 
within, it follows that man cannot fully receive, 
or express in terms which draw their meaning 
only from human experience, the modes of the 
work of God in other fields. Therefore, in a 
sense, God’s treatment of him alone is his 
concern ; and as he is moral and responsible, it 
is God’s treatment of him alone that we shall 
rightly look for in an exposition by Christ of 
the conditions under which he is to receive the 
blessings of the work of Christ. This would 
not imply that in redemption the orders of 


1 In particular, ‘ creation’s’ need of redemption is recog- 
nised by St. Paul to be not due to exercise of will (Rom. 
viii. 19 ff.); and he looks for a deliverance of ‘ creation ’ 
from the bondage of corruption by a mode which does not 
demand a personal will in ‘creation.’ He regards that 
delivery as to be, through the principle of solidarity, the 
sequel of the redemption of man, even as its need of redemp- 
tion was involved in the human need (Gen. ili. 17). As man’s 
need of redemption was due to the action of will, and the 
will is not destroyed by the need, it will follow that man will 
be redeemed in such a mode as will call into exercise his will, 
and that in redemption that will itself will be made new. 
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- creation which are lower than the human, and the 
orders which belong to “the heavenly things” 
are to be treated under the same laws under 
which mankind is to be redeemed ; but simply 
that such part of the modes and laws of re- 
demption as human faculties can comprehend 
and human experience interpret, is revealed. 

In other words, man is, in a sense, the field of 
the Redeemer’s work for man. He is the object 
of redemption. But he will never lose the con- 
sciousness that he is but part ofa vaster whole, 
and that God’s treatment of him does not ex- 
haust God’s treatment of “all things.’ The 
sense of this will inspire a great patience, while 
it adds to the wonders of our hope.' So he will 
be ever ready to catch glimpses of the renewal 
which is working in himself at work in other 
fields also, as the universal Regeneration—the 
Tmahuyyeveria?—draws to its triumph. So the 
Christian Church will steadfastly regard the 
restoration of ‘‘all things”’ as involved in the 
restoration of man, its noblest part ; and it is in 
this sense that it confesses of Christ that He 
‘for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate.’ 

And yet, even within ‘man’ as the field of 
the work of the Christ, there was for the Lord 
an inner field. Within ‘men and their salva- 
tion ’ was for Him the seed of Abraham, through 
which all families of the earth were to be blessed. 
So the Son of God took on Him for the restora- 
tion of all things not only the likeness of men, 
but was born in particular of the seed of Abra- 

1 Rom. viii. 18. 2 Matt, xix. 28. 
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ham, and came to ra tdva and to them that 
were His own as Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now in the Lord’s reasoning deliberation of 
the Forty days, if He dwelt on Himself as Agent, 
and on the scope and means of His work, we 
should look for consideration of the object of His 
mission. For man, and Israel in particular, was 
no formless mass, but instinct with life and will, 
and shaped by the past; and the Son of Man 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, Whether 
record be given of it or not, the conviction is 
irresistible that He must as man have sought 
and sanctioned the will of God as to the question 
‘How shall I, man being what he is, deal with 
man in redemption ?’ If we should see reasons 
for such an interpretation of the third tempta- 
tion, it will give a striking completeness to a sur- 
vey which will cover the Agent, the Range and 
the Means, and the Object itself of Redemption. 


The third probation is thus presented to us :— 

“And he led him to Jerusalem [into the holy 
city,| and set him on the pinnacle of the temble, 
and said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, 
cast thyself down from hence: for it is written, 

“He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee, to guard thee ! 

and 

“On their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

“And Jesus answering said unto him, It is 
said, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” 
(Luke iv. 9-12). 

1 Matt. iv. 5. 
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There are particular conditions which the 
interpretation we give to this probation must 
satisfy. 

(1) It must present a probation most appro- 
priate not to the solitude of the wilderness, or 
to the elevation and outlook of the mountain, 
but to the midst of men ; not to any land or city 
indifferently, but to Jerusalem, the very heart of 
the Jewish people as made by history, and wait- 
ing for “‘ the redemption of Israel’ ; not to the 
market, the expression of a people’s social life in 
the flesh, but to the temple, the special home of 
its spiritual life and energies ; not to its courts 
or its sanctuary, but to a position above it, 
which would proclaim that “‘ One greater than 
the temple is here.” ! He led him to Jerusalem, 
into the holy city, and set him on the pinnacle of 
the temple. 

(2) As this temptation, like the first, turns on 
“Tf thou avt Son of God,” interpretation must 
present an act as considered which was in the 
abstract within the power of the Lord as re- 
vealed by the Voice at the Baptism; and as 
repudiated because it would have involved a 
conscious infringement or defiance of the known 
Divine Will: Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

(3) Further, interpretation must supply an end 
for the act rejected, and it must be an end 
appropriate to both the scene and the crisis in 
the life of the Lord. The end must specially 
bear on men, and on the Jewish people in parti- 
cular ; and it must be one that was, so far as 
we can judge, near to the heart and proper to 

1 Matt. xii. 6, rod iepod peifdy eorw dde. 
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the occupation of mind of Christ during the 
Forty days, in order that the temptation should 
be a real probation. 


For long this temptation has been interpreted 
as one to presumption in the form of putting the 
declaration of the Lord’s Sonship to a test by an 
act of self-chosen peril. This seems to me to 
fail to satisfy the conditions which the narrative 
itself dictates. In chief (1) it makes the Lord’s 
Person fill this field of probation, while this great 
subject has already filled that of another ; (2) it 
is difficult to see why the midst of men, Jerusa- 
lem, the temple, form a more appropriate scene 
for such temptation than the wilderness ; (3) the 
temptation so interpreted does not appear to lead 
to the sanction of a great clear principle of action 
in the Ministry, as do the other two ;' and (4) 
there seems no reason why the end of such a 
test should be particularly sought by the Lord 
during the days of preparation for the Ministry. 

But beside and above these considerations, 
the substance of the Baptism of the Lord ex- 
cludes such an interpretation. For the Lord’s 
hearing the Voice which declared “‘ Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased’ means 
that the message which the words convey was 
borne into His human consciousness beyond all 
ambiguity or doubt. He knew it true. And if 
He absolutely knew it true, how could the con- 


1 If it be urged that the temptation involved our Lord’s 
recognition that laws of physical nature bind Him in the 
Ministry: that recognition has been already made in the 
first temptation. See p. 95. 
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sideration of testing its truth be a matter of real 
temptation ? I can see neither reasoned pur- 
pose nor moral strain in putting to the test that 
of which I have no doubt whatever. 

In estimating the critical nature of the Bap- 
tism of the Lord, there is a side of it which we 
have not thus far touched. It formed a part of 
the great spiritual movement, ‘ The Baptism of 
John.’! That movement was a real factor in 
framing the temper of the Jews during the 
Ministry of Christ. For the Baptist clearly 
contributed to fan national expectations which 
he declared he could not himself satisfy, and 
definitely presented himself as the forerunner of 
a coming deliverer, with special reference to 
Isaiah xl His call for repentance and amend- 
ment in the light of the judgment which the 
imminent coming of the One greater than him- 
self would bring to the nation, made his figure 
and message the fulfilment of the words of 
Malachi: ‘‘ Behold, I send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me: and the 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple; and the messenger of the covenant 
whom ye delight in, behold, he cometh, saith 
the Lord of hosts”’ (Mal. ui. 1). And it was 
as such that the Lord in the Ministry led men 
to regard the Baptist. The phenomena which 
attended the Baptism of the Lord brought the 
Baptist’s conviction about Him to certainty ; 
and at the very time that the Lord was fasting 


1 Mark x1. 30. 
2 Luke iii. 4 ff.; 15 ff.; Johni. 19 ff. 
*eiukerwil, 27; Matt! x1, 10. 
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in the wilderness, John was expounding his own 
mission to a deputation of priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem (sent, as St. John expressly 
notes, from the Pharisees) in such a way as to 
prepare their minds to recognise one already 
standing in the midst of them as the Lord 
whose way he was preparing, whom he was not 
worthy himself to serve.! After the Forty days, 
as Christ passed through the scene of the 
Baptism on His way into Galilee, he pointed to 
Him, declaring that He was attested by the 
descent of the Spirit as the Coming One whose 
manifestation to Israel was the whole purpose 
of his own movement, and began forthwith to 
detach disciples from himself to follow the 
mightier Master. 

Bearing all this in mind, this ‘ making ready 
for the Lord a people prepared for him’ * which 
during the Forty days came to its climax, the 
interpretation of this temptation seems irresist- 
ible which views it as the rejection by Christ of 
one mode of presenting Himself to men, to a 
people waiting for Him, for acceptance; and 
the rejection of one mode certainly carries with 
it the determination and sanction of another. 
To descend from a position which showed Him 
as one greater than the temple into the midst 
of men in the holy city, is in essence to present 
Himself and His blessings in such a form as 
would instantly arrest the eye and secure the 
adherence of a people who looked for ‘ the Lord 
coming suddenly to his temple,’ and as the 

1 John i. 19-27. 2 John i. 29-51; ill. 26-30. 
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fulfilment of their national hopes. It puts 
before us such a mode of self-presentation as 
would have met the temper of a people asking 
for signs, of which temper the gospel narra- 
tives give so many illustrations. 

But there is another aspect of such a self- 
presentation. We seem to have put before us 
a mode of the Lord’s coming to men which 
should make little or no appeal to the moral 
elementinman. Would it have really called on 
man in receiving the blessings of the Christ to 
act fully as endowed with will, as moral and 
reasoning ? Would such a reception have re- 
quired what Law calls? ‘ acting up to the ex- 
cellency of ournature ?’ A ‘casting of Himself 
down from the temple pinnacle’ means a coming 
which would have suspended or made no call on 
the exercise of certain of the highest of human 
qualities. It is difficult to see what scope it 
would give for the exercise of the faculty of test- 
ing, for progressive appreciation through growing 
insight, for a trust and love based on personal 
knowledge and moral attachment. And in par- 
ticular, it would scarcely have carried with it 
that moral education and development which 
all divine dealing with men seems designed to 
promote. 

For our craving for knowledge, especially that 
thirst for knowledge of what pertains to God 
which is implanted in us, the ‘ unspeakable 
longing,’ ‘the ardent desire’ of which Origen: 


TRULC OLA Ts2 2. 2 Serious Call, chap. v. 
3 De Princ., ii., xi., 4 (Crombie’s The Writings of Origen, 
vol. i., p. 148). 
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writes, is of a sort which does really demand our 
contributing by our own effort—just because we 
are what we are—towards the gaining of know- 
ledge. We desire to know by the exertion of 
our God-given powers. The seeking to know 
the ways and work of God is not accompanied 
by a readiness to sink into spiritual inertia. 
Indeed, one of the motives for seeking to know 
is the conviction that knowledge satisfies our 
nature, which is ever craving a field for exercise 
of all that it is. And, as Origen says in the 
passage to which I refer, part of the profit of 
humble seeking to see God and know Christ 
lies in the very fact that we are thereby direct- 
ing our mind to that search; that our love of 
discovering truth finds scope and object (for we 
have an understanding given us that we may 
know him that is true’); and that we are so 
rendering our minds more ready for future in- 
struction. This life provides ‘a sort of rough 
outline of truth and knowledge’ which is the 
pledge and earnest of ‘the beauty of the per- 
fect picture’ in the future. We live under the 
law which experience teaches and our Lord re- 
peatedly (¢.g., Matthew xxv. 29) endorsed, that 
to every one that hath (hath aright, that is, using 
fully that which he hath) shall be given, and so 
he shall have abundance. Thus the very char- 
acter and condition of our attainment here of 
the knowledge and vision of God “‘ seems in- 
tended to render us capable of even higher 
levels of knowledge in the stages of the future 
life.’ * ‘‘ This process,’’ as Bishop Creighton 

1 John v. 20. ® Hort, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 129. 
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wrote,’ “is never completed here. All we can 
hope is to carry away the rudiments of a 
bes soul to face the knowledge of here- 
after.’ 

Now to cast Himself down from the temple 
pinnacle embodies the offering to men of a 
knowledge of Himself outside this normal char- 
acter of all human acquisition and appropriation 
of knowledge. Such a ‘coming to his own’ 
would have involved a stunting of moral 
capacity just because it did not call it into play, 
and so have tended to its ultimate atrophy. 
And it is possible to carry the thought yet one 
stage further. If a moral judgment of God is 
to attend human conduct, such a presentation of 
Christ would not leave man responsible in the 
highest sphere of human responsibility. 

There are other consequences discernible in 
such treatment of men by Christ in thus prof- 
fering His grace and mission. It would be a 
coming which would foster the idea that He was 
a Christ such as the people were looking for in 
one point—a Christ for Jews alone. It would 
have satisfied the narrow hope of a national 
exclusive spirit. It is hard to see how it would 
have appealed to the Gentile world, the Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. Would it, 
again, while not of universal application, have 
been of permanent force? The obedience of 
Israel which followed the overwhelming impres- 
siveness of Sinai was but transient ; and experi- 
ence teaches that human action which does not 
rest on judgment and will is usually followed by 

1 Life and Letters, vol. ii., p. 196. 
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a reaction, in which the basis of conduct is 
reconsidered, and in which the tendency is to 
regard the whole matter as open, and to return 
to the previous position until conduct shall 
find a moral basis. For there must be for man, 
made as he is, a moral basis for moral conduct. 
Further still, such a coming would surely have 
been an infringement of a principle of the In- 
carnation ; the principle, I mean, that the Son 
of God took flesh not only that He might know 
and raise flesh, but also that men through His 
flesh might ‘learn’ the Son, and learning Him 
so, know the Father.'!' But it is difficult to avoid 
the sense that in such a presentation as Christ 
rejected, the man Christ Jesus and His love 
would have been lost in the ‘ present God’; and 
that such a coming would not have drawn to 
Him the weary and heavy-laden, souls oppressed 
with sin and with the conviction of need of a 
Saviour’s healing touch. 

But the dominant characteristic in the mode 
of approaching man which the Lord rejected 
seems to be this: it was a mode which did not 
treat man wholly as he is, as moral, reasoning, 
responsible. It was of the nature of an appeal 
to but a part of the man, and that not the 
highest ; and it was not a mode capable of equal 
universal effectiveness in application. 


“And Jesus answering said unto him, It ts 
said, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 


The Lord appealed to a great general law as 
applying to this particular case. 
1 John i. 14, 18. 
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The make of man, to use Bishop Butler’s term, 
is an expression of the Divine Will. It is a 
law of God, declared in man’s make as well as 
in the revelation of the whole spiritual history 
of the past, that man in acting towards God 
should act up to his make, as a moral agent, 
through will, judgment and love, and as such 
should be responsible. This is embodied in 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.” And also it 
was the purpose of God as Christ knew it (for 
the Old Testament is a mirror of His mind) 
to bless Israel indeed, but through Israel, all 
families of the earth. To deal with man on the 
lines which are expressed as we can receive them 
in the third temptation would have violated or 
defied these laws : it was therefore not open to 
Christ to do so. Had He done so, He would 
while supremely moral Himself, Love, Will and 
Judge, have treated man as un-moral. He 
would in redeeming have tended to make man 
unmoral ; the man would have been spoiled as 
man in his being made new. Therefore such a 
treatment of man was rejected: “ Thou shalt 
not defy the known will of the Lord thy God.” 

But the agony of the trial is felt when we 
realise that such respect for the integrity of 
man’s nature as a responsible moral agent in 
the saving of man involved the conditioning of 
the effectiveness of the love and power of Christ 
by the action of the human will. It made the 
human will, human faith, the measure of man’s 

1 Deut. vi. 4, 5; Mark xii. 29. 
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reception of the Redeemer’s love. The law 
According to your faith be 1t done unto you,’ 
recognises indeed the greatness of man, but it 
is full of an awful respect for him. It means 
that blessing cannot be thrust on man against 
his will or without his co-operation. The ve- 
storation of all things must not touch him in- 
credulous, indifferent, inert. He must himself 
enter into it, because he is what he is. None 
who dwell on this dread law, on the momentous 
character of the action of the human will, and 
the weakness of our faith on one side, and on 
the other on the breadth and length and height 
and depth of the love of Christ and His power 
to bless, can fail to see here a probation of 
the widest scale and profoundest intensity. It 
involved the enduring of “‘the gainsaying of 
sinners against themselves’ that men might 
be saved by faith. It was the issue of receiving 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord: 

The rejection by Christ of a method of apply- 
ing His mission to men because it would strain 
a perfect loyalty to the known will of God 
brought Him one step nearer the adoption and 
sanction of one which satisfied the great prin- 
ciple, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Nay, more than this: that principle was main- 
tained, and remained confirmed as the standard 
by which all methods must be tried. Its main- 
tenance was the pledge and assurance of the 
Lord’s coming to men, to His own people and 
to all races in all ages in such a way as would 
be in harmony with it. It was not necessary 

1 Matt. ix. 29. ® Heb. xii. 3. * sanKiee. 
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for Him to relate how He determined actually 
to deal with men. The law was made perfectly 
clear in the Ministry. For this probation viewed 
in its final positive result is surely nothing short 
of the Lord’s final sanction of the great law of 
faith, as the law under which the knowledge 
and the benefit of His work would be imparted 
to men. It carried with it the recognition of 
man’s responsibility for his action in the face of 
the work and claims of Christ, as an agent with 
a mind wherewith to know, a heart to love, a 
moral and religious nature to obey the highest, 
and above all, a will wherewith to believe. It - 
issued in our Lord’s sanction of the law by 
which man as so endowed is called on to co- 
operate with the Divine will and love, and by 
faith and will to work out his own salvation in 
response to the work of God. 

As all we see of Christ is but the outskirts 
of the ways of the Son of God, and as we hear 
but a small whisper of Him, we must look on 
the Lord in this probation, as it 1s revealed to 
us, as determining certain laws of the restoration 
of but part of “all things.”” We must not shrink 
from thinking that in the Forty days He deter- 
mined under what laws and conditions, as touch- 
ing them, all orders of existence which formed 
the field and object of His mission should be 
made actual recipients of His work. We have 
no claim to the knowledge of those laws which 
rule other parts of the field than our own, and 
it does not appear that the knowledge would 
affect our conduct. But our sense of the great- 

at PH, £2,.23. 
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ness of this crisis in the life of our Lord is 
increased if we realise that while it included the 
law of His dealing with all men in all time, it 
transcended even this in its range. 


The most agonising crises of life do not lie in 
the search for or discerning of principles, but in 
the acknowledgment of them. When once we 
grasp that for us the highest and best we know 
alone is open to us, life resolves itself into a 
series of struggles to be absolutely and inflexibly 
true to that highest and best. The particular 
matter round which a struggle may gather may 
be of little significance in itself ; but a mere trifle 
may involve a severe struggle, and so become 
of vital import in the making of character, for 
character is the man as so formed. But when 
the pivot on which the struggle turns is the 
whole purpose of a life, the struggle assumes 
its gravest magnitude. Then a life and its 
issues hang on loyalty to what is known as 
best. The experience portrayed in Tennyson’s 
Guinevere is all too common :— 


Ab my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here ? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


Temptation seems to me to consist of such 
struggles to be true to that which we recognise 
as highest. Our constitution as moral, reason- 
ing and responsible involves it. To be never 
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conscious of temptation means to be without 
ideal, and is a symptom of a moral atrophy, 
of a moral blindness and lethargy ; indeed, the 
sorest and final temptation is to be without 
temptation. The temptation of Christ was such 
a struggle to be loyal to all He knew as 
highest. He enters it with His end known. 
It is the highest end He knows—to be the 
Christ. The principles dictating and bounding 
the means of attainment are known ; they also 
are the highest. They may be summed up as 
His being true to Himself as incarnate, to the 
fulness of the work of the Christ, and to 
the will of God in man. The struggle to be 
true to the best was inevitable. Each reje fim 
of what was lower than the best brought 
nearer to that best, and pledged Him more 
closely to the principles that circumscribe His 
conduct in the Ministry, and morally compel 
such rejection. The probation ends in His 
accepting, as touching Himself, a human pre- 
paratory discipline, because He is flesh; as 
touching his work, in His accepting the whole, 
fully conscious of all it involved ; and as touch- 
ing men, for the redemption of whom He was 
incarnate, in His accepting the law of God, 
that, made in the image of God, man shall be 
redeemed without any infringement of his pre- 
rogatives even for what may seem his own 
welfare— Bia yap od mpdceott TG Oco. 


1 Ep. Diogn., § 7. 


LECTURE “Iii 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE MINISTRY, THE 
ISSUE OF THE TEMPTATION 


We have the mind of Christ. 1 Cor. li. 16. 


WE have been led to regard the Forty days of 
fast as the Lord’s human preparation for the 
Ministry which necessarily followed the deter- 
mining of His end at the Baptism, and His 
strengthening for it. We have interpreted the 
three particular temptations as being, from a 
positive standpoint, His recognition, through 
struggle, of great principles as obligatory in His 
Ministry. The principles ‘“ Man shall not live 
by bread alone,” “‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God and him only shalt thou serve,” “‘ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” are by the 
very struggle of the Forty days finally estab- 
lished as, for Him, supreme. The first involves 
a Ministry in which the human nature of the | 
Lord shall have fullest play and unimpaired 
operation. The principle of the Incarnation 
shall rule the active Ministry; and at its very 
start demands the human preparation of the fast. 
The second imposes such a range on His work 
as will leave no will or power to challenge the 
supremacy of the Father’s will. And if so uni- 
versal a Kingdom of God involves the destroy- 
ing of the devil through death, its acceptance 
II4 
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carries with it the Lord’s obedience unto death, 
and submission to the law that the Christ must 
suffer. The third involves a Ministry under law. 
The law is the known will of the Father which in 
every sphere is to receive unquestioning homage. 
This principle is recognised with special regard 
to the mode in which the Lord should present 
Himself to men, and as Messiah, apply His 
work to them. It involves such an application 
and self-presentation as will not impair the full 
make of men, which is a true expression of the 
Divine will; and which will give real scope to 
the action of the human will—which dictates the 
Lord’s call in the opening words of His Ministry 
for Repentance and Faith. The three great 
principles thus accepted touch, as we noticed, 
the Lord Himself, the Kingdom of God and 
the means of establishing it, and man. 

So wide-reaching an interpretation of the ex- 
perience of the Forty days seems to me required 
by a true exegesis of the brief records of them 
which we have. It seems also to do justice to 
the place which it fills in the Lord’s life, and to 
make those days a living link between the 
Baptism and the active Ministry, the final de- 
termination of His end and His work to its 
accomplishment. Thus interpreted, the temp- 
tations have appeared to me appropriate to the 
august Person of Him who was tried. The 
more we dwell on the greatness of Christ and 
on the awfulness for Him, as the man Jesus of 
Nazareth, of the Baptism, the more we shall feel 
that temptations to use His Divine Nature to 
satisfy the flesh, to set up an earthly kingdom, 
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to test the Father’s protecting care, would be a 
strange sequel to such a crisis. If our interpre- 
tation of the Baptism be true, such a sequel 
seems—I can but speak for myself—a fall to a 
lower plane altogether. To be tempted in such 
respects does not appear a fitting outcome of 
the absolutely unique and overwhelming effect 
of the Baptism on the human consciousness of 
our Lord. But I feel that the Ministry itself 
must be looked to to justify one who interprets 
the great probations of the Forty days as the 
agonised sanctioning of such cardinal principles. 
Such interpretation would be exploded at once 
as mere arbitrary or fanciful ingenuity unless 
the Ministry revealed such principles not only 
as present but as dominant and leading. If 
they are discerned: if they give coherence and 
order to His work and words: if we see them 
acknowledged with, at times, something of that 
anguishwhich makes loyaltyto principles a temp- 
tation, lighting up the evangelist’s note that it 
was but for a season that the Tempter departed : 
it willsurely add material support to our exegesis. 

I purpose therefore in the first part of this 
lecture to try briefly to trace in our knowledge 
of the Ministry evidence of these great principles 
at work. It is not a mere reference to particular 
passages ; but rather an appeal to the impress 
which the Lord in His Ministry left on His 
witnesses, to the mind of Christ manifested in 
His life. We have already noted that the 
Ministry presents His mind at work at a 
further point than that of deliberation ; and we 
now ask, Are the principles we have seen sanc- 
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tioned in the Forty days seen to be dominant 
and fundamental in His work as it touches Self, 
the Kingdom—its range and means, and the 
application of His work to man ? 


I 


The Lord has been brought sensibly nearer 
to us in these days by a fuller recognition of the 
fulness and truth of His human Nature. This 
has been given to us in part by a more careful 
study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and a more 
courageous study, in its spirit, of our records of 
the days of His flesh. We strive humbly to 
bear in mind that our experience furnishes no 
terms by which to estimate His sinless Manhood, 
or that unction which it received by being 
joined with the Divine Nature in one Person ; 
and then we boldly dwell on the impress left on 
the world by one who partook of flesh and blood, 
and is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
We realise Him ministering in the weakness and 
limitations of physical manhood. We refuse 
to allow His learning by bitter experience, His 
marvel, His enquiries, His wrath, His anguish, 
His utterance that ‘neither the Son’ knoweth of 
‘that day’ or ‘that hour’ to be emptied of their 
human eloquence. But in neither the physical 
nor the emotional nor the mental sphere is it 
so marked that He ministered consistently and 
deliberately in the fulness of manhood as in the 
Spiritual sphere. This is seen in the pre-eminent 
place which prayer filled in His ministering 
life when explained by His teaching concerning 
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prayer. It is clear that He left the impress 
of a man of prayer: there is no need now to 
review the evidence. But I wish to emphasise 
His view of prayer. Prayer is the human 
spiritual energy which contributes to the fulfil- 
ment of the Father’s will and purpose for men, 
and so, in a sense, is indispensable for it. It is 
the directing of the human will to co-operate 
with the Divine. It is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give us the Kingdom: but the 
Kingdom is to be sought as a supreme and 
foremost object, and is given to those who ask, 
and seek, and knock. The Fatherhood of God 
is the assurance of His readiness to supply all 
His children’s needs : but He will give the Holy 
Spirit to those who ask Him. All prayer is 
based on the petition “‘ Thy will be done”’: this 
is a fundamental in His conception of prayer : 
and such prayer could remove mountains, and 
secure certain answer: ‘“ All things whatever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them.” It is 
clear that so He prayed Himself, regarding it 
as contributory to, as promotive of, the divine 
purpose. The night of prayer before the choice 
of the Twelve’ is explained by the exhortation 
to the disciples when He was moved to pity 
at the sight of multitudes distressed and un- 
shepherded, the plenteous harvest and the few 
labourers: ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth labourers into his 
harvest.”’? Prayer was for Him the only way 
of meeting the need. The secret of power over 
1 Luke vi. 12. 2 Matt. ix. 36-38; Luke. x 2. 
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evil spirits lies in this, ‘‘ This kind can come out 
by nothing, save by prayer.’’+ His prayer in 
Gethsemane is based on the law, .“‘ Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation’: only 
so does the spirit’s aspiration overcome the 
frailty of the flesh, and remain true to what is 
known highest. In all this a life speaks its 
experience: the power goes from such utter- 
ances if it is only counsel not founded on 
practice. It is the unveiling of a manhood 
which does not live on bread alone. 

But if the Lord had not needed to prepare 
Himself for the Ministry by the Fast, why need 
He ever have prayed during it? If because He 
was Son of God, He had foregone, as needless 
for Him, that discipline, that painful learning of 
principles which were to stamp and shape all He 
was to do, why should He not have healed the 
deaf and dumb boy in the might of the Divine 
Nature, instead of doing so, as He implied that 
He did, by the power of prayer? Thus every 
act of the Christ wrought in power of the prayer 
of the Son of Man, every intercession for weak 
apostles,* for ignorant sinners,‘ all the prayer of 
which the great high-priestly prayer is a type, 
the habit of retirement to solitude for prayer,° 
the bowing of the human will to the Father’s in 
agony of prayer, all sanctification of self that 
others may be sanctified,’ is the working out in 
the active Ministry of the great law touching 


1 Mark ix. 29. 2 Mark xiv. 38. 

2 Duke xxl. 32. # Luke xxiil. 34. 
5 Mark i. 35; Luke iv. 42; v.16; ix. 28, xxil. 39. 
6 John xvii. 19. 
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Himself which was determined in the Forty days 
that ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.’ The 
Son of God incarnate ministered in the fulness 
and truth of the body prepared for Him, and the 
Manhood made its full contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of the Christ. 


II 


I interpreted the temptation on the exceeding 
high mountain as the Lord’s final acceptance of 
a range and means of His work as the Christ, 
the rejection of a range narrower than the widest 
and of a means thereto lower than the highest. 
It was His final sanction of the Kingdom of 
God as an Order in which all things should be 
restored and God be all in all, and of the means 
of His death whereby the Devil should be not 
excluded from that Order but destroyed, sin not 
banished but taken away, and all things recon- 
ciled to the Father. 

Let me try to outline the evidence afforded by 
the impress Christ left on men that He worked 
with so universal a purpose, so constructive a 
design ; and that from the first He considered 
no other means thereto as open to Him or as 
effective of it, but His death. 

I would first draw attention to what I may 
call the distribution, or the distributive economy 
of those acts of Christ through which His wit- 
nesses and interpreters saw something of His 
nature and His mind, and so have called them 
His “signs ’?—“‘signs,”’ because their significance 
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lay not so much in results which could be esti- 
mated, as in what they implied, and what they 
demanded and pointed to. ‘Signs’ they termed 
them, as revealing but outskirts of His ways, as 
small whispers of Him, of many of which He 
would declare ‘“‘ what I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt understand afterwards.” Now in 
these signs He touched man : his body, reason, 
soul, the principle of life itself. But He touched 
the lower orders of life—fish and beast; the 
vegetable world—the tree ; the material world, 
bread, water, salt fish, sea. Atmospheric condi- 
tions—the wind that bloweth where it listeth 
uncontrolled by man, obeyed the rebuke of His 
will. Angels served and devils obeyed him. 
He touched “all things”’ as we know all things— 
“the things in heaven and the things in earth 
and the things under the earth.’ 

But the Lord did not thus touch all things at 
random, without a clear and centralising pur- 
pose. He binds all together by His touch. All 
below man is by His touch made to serve man, 
and man as spiritual not physical only. Thesea 
and storm, bread, fish and wine served to mani- 
fest His glory to those who had eyes to see. A 
draught of fish drew into play and so strength- 
ened man’s spiritual apprehension. The fig 
tree withered to serve man by manifesting a 
spiritual law, the law of the power of faith. The 
swine perished to serve man by manifesting that 
perdition which is the issue and end of the energy 
of spirits that obey him who was a murderer from 
the beginning, and whom the Prince of Life 
came to destroy. There is here no wilful or pas- 
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sionate waste, but an extension to the spiritual 
service of men of the service to which we daily 
put the vegetable and animal world when we 
use it as food, and when, for the promotion of 
health and welfare, we pursue biological and allied 
research. And He touched man to restore to 
health, energy, reason: to restore the family, 
giving one son from death to his mother, an- 
other to his father again, a daughter to her 
home, the Gadarene to his own people. Nay 
more, He touched to bring to God; He gave 
sight to the man born blind to manifest the 
works of God to men, and that he himself might 
come to the vision and faith of Christ: He 
healed the paralysed, He relieved the adulteress, 
that they might sin no more, the Gadarene de- 
moniac that he might proclaim God’s goodness 
to his people. We may rightly claim that the 

1 We are conscious of rightly using the vegetable and 
animal world for the maintenance of human life. We are 
too apt to think that we use it only to serve our ‘ physical’ 
life. But man is an organic whole: what contributes to his 
physical welfare contributes also to his welfare as a whole, 
as a spiritual, intellectual, moral being. In the two signs 
here referred to (‘ The Fig Tree’ and ‘ The Swine’) Christ 
uses the two lower orders of life, the vegetable and animal, 
to serve man. Primarily, they were used to enlarge his 
spiritual knowledge by opening his eyes to the power of faith, 
and to the true end and product of evil. But while serving 
man primarily in the spiritual sphere, they served him at the 
same time necessarily as a whole. If they served as I have 
said not only the immediate witnesses, but all those who 
have ever heard and understood the records, and shall here- 
after do so, I count that the tree and swine lived and died 
far from resultlessly ; and I am glad to have the record that 
Christ acted so, because it illustrates how He recognised and 
acted on the great law that the true function of all life is to 


serve a higher, and helps me to realise that the end of man 
is to serve the life of God. 
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signs of Christ evidence not merely power, or 
power directed by benevolence, but a will and 
purpose to establish an organic system, each 
part of which subserves a higher, and the whole 
is to serve God and be the field in which His 
glory is displayed. It reveals an energy active 
for the restoration of all things, which unifies the 
varied activities of the “signs.” 

In most striking contrast to this universal pur- 
pose of gracious love, this mind of compassion 
and patience, is the Lord’s attitude towards the 
spirit world of evil, Satan and the devils. There 
is no hint of pity, no touch of hope in the deter- 
mination of an irreconcilable personal hostility. 
The Kingdom of God has come. He Himself 
is the stronger than the strong, come to bind the 
strong man and to make his “ house’”’ His own 
spoil. There is nothing in Himself to furnish a 
meeting ground with “the prince of this world”’ 
on whom the sentence of doom has been already 
passed ;' and the casting out of the devils which 
fills the pages of the Synoptists is gathered up 
in St. John into the casting of the prince of this 
world out of all power and place, and the draw- 
ing of all men to Himself by the uplifted Christ.* 
So men caught the spirit and saw the work of 
the mind that refused to ‘ bow down and worship 
before’ the Devil; and it is this that the Lord’s 
apostolic interpreters read as the beginning of 
the destroying of the Devil and his casting into 
“the lake of fire and brimstone’”’ for ever and 
ever. In the tremendous personal struggle—and 
to make it other than this seems to me utterly 

we John Av 13013 Xvil 11; 2 John xii. 31, 32. 
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irreconcilable with the mind of Christ as we know 
it-—against an arch enemy and his powers I read 
the clear issue and consequence of the second 
determination—to establish an order ruled by 
the supreme law ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve ’’—-the 
Kingdom of God which shall have no limit. 
Whatever view men take of the range of 
the end consciously set before Him by Jesus 
Christ, none can doubt that He regarded His 
death as the sole and obligatory means thereto. 
The dread with which He faced it and His moral 
character combine to prove that it meant more 
to Him than death means to us. The scene at 
Ceesarea Philippi? is sufficient to prove that the 
means made the acceptance of the end a stand- 
ing test of loyalty to the highest He knew, a 
daily probation. From that incident, when He 
spoke of His suffering and death without am- 
biguity or reserve, it is clear that it was fore- 
most in His thought and teaching, and there is 
no need to dwell on it. But it may be well to 
insist that we have adequate testimony that /rom 
the opening of the Mimstry He knew this as the 
sole gate through which He could pass to His 
glory. Isaiah lili. is a mirror of His mind. 
St. John definitely states that it found ex- 
pression in His words at the first visit to Jeru- 
salem, though at the time disciples -failed to 
discern their import. Retrospect interpreted 
“Destroy this temple,” and lit up the mind of 
Christ ; ‘“‘ He spake of the temple of his body. 
.. . When he was raised from the dead the 


1 Mark viii. 27-ix. 1; Matt. xvi. 21-28; Luke ix. 18-27. 
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disciples remembered and believed.” ! It ap- 
peared in the conversation with Nicodemus in 
the same early days. ‘‘ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up”’ ;? and it must be re- 
membered that we have here the record of an 
indelible impress made on the mind of a learned 
man who came slowly to open confession of 
Christ. The light thus thrown on the early 
days of the Ministry by St. John is confirmed 
by the Synoptists’ record of His declaration that 
the disciples’ fast would fittingly follow the 
violent removal of the bridegroom. All these 
revelations of His mind are connected with 
definite incidents, and are set in contexts of a 
characteristic force which goes far to establish 
their trustworthiness. 

Thus the whole Ministry evidences a clear 
vision of a definite purpose, its range, its end 
and its means. I would again emphasise that 
at no stage is there the slightest hint that our 
Lord was ‘ feeling his way’ to precision in any 
matter whatever concerning it; and that a 
life so directed and centred demands the crisis 
of definite determination. That is supplied by 
the second temptation in the wilderness. Its 
fullest commentary is the Ministry and the 
Passion. ‘“‘ He partook of flesh and blood that 
through death he might destroy the devil, and 
might deliver,’ and reconcile all things to 
God by the blood of His cross. 

1 John ii, 18-22. @ John iii. 14. 
8 Mark ii. 20 (Srav dmapOj). 
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III 


We interpreted the temptation of the temple- 
pinnacle as Christ’s determination of the way 
in which He should present Himself to men, and 
to the Jewish people in particular ; of the ruling 
principle under which He should enter as the 
Christ into the moral and spiritual life of men 
to bestow life, to go about doing good, to heal 
all that were oppressed of the devil. Negatively 
He rejected then an entry which was incon- 
sistent with the known will of God. He re- 
jected a principle, apparently, which should 
make no demand on the full moral make 
of man, his will, his love, his capacity for 
judgment, his repentance. Positively, this was 
the final sanction of the principle which made 
the blessings of the Christ dependent on and 
conditioned by human action ; such a principle 
as is summed up in the Lord’s opening pro- 
clamation, “‘ The Kingdom of God is come; 
Repent—believe.’’ It was the principle of Re- 
pentance, Faith, and Love. 

I remarked in the last lecture that when the ~ 
Church received as an open treasure the know- 
ledge of these particulat temptations, the Mini- 
stry of Christ and the teaching of His apostolic 
interpreters had revealed this principle with in- 
contestable clearness. The Gospels present our 
Lord dealing with men in the nation, the mul- 
titude, the town, the class, the family, the in- 
dividual ; with rich and poor, Jew and Gentile, 
men, women, children, the pure and devout, the 
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outcast and the impure, the learned and the 
ignorant. Considering this, it might antece- 
dently be thought difficult to discern a principle 
of treatment which ruled in all cases alike. And 
yet beyond all question there is such a principle, 
and only one such, and that one which impera- 
tively claims recognition whatever be the view 
taken of the narratives. It is summed up in 
St. Paul’s “from faith unto faith,’* and our 
Lord’s “‘ according to your faith be it done unto 
you.” This is so universally acknowledged that 
it need scarcely now be dwelt upon in great 
detail. Its uniformity, and the fact that beside 
His love, there is no other one principle what- 
ever discernible in His manifold activities de- 
termining His treatment of men, require us to 
conclude that it was in His mind from the 
first the cardinal and essential element in His 
method of ‘doing good.’ It may suffice to 
indicate without elaboration some fields in which 
it is seen dictating His action. 

I. It ruled His treatment of the demand for 
evidence to compel acceptance made by con- 
fessed unbelief, by wills already set against Him 
and destitute of desire to learn Him. The 
challenges for signs from heaven are recorded 
in all the Gospels ; they were made at all stages 
of the Ministry, from its opening scenes to the 
challenge at the Crucifixion ; and they came from 
various lips of men.? It is only the principle of 


PROM. 117. 

2 John ii. 18; iv. 48; vi. 30. Mark viii. 11, 12 (= Matt. 
SoVisnl-4)- ealke xi. 16; 29 (= Matt. xii. 38,39). ‘Matt. 
XXVii. 39-43; Mark xv. 29-32; Luke xxiii. 37. 
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faith that explains the Lord’s uniform treatment 
of this moral temper and condition, and it does 
so completely. In like manner it required the 
silence He imposed on the witnesses of the 
Transfiguration ;! and it ruled the limitation 
of the post-Resurrection manifestations to 
chosen and believing witnesses (Acts x. 41; 
MAS LY, 

2. The presence or absence of faith con- 
ditioned absolutely the exercise of His love’s 
power to bless. ‘“‘All things are possible to him 
that believeth’’* is His law. ‘As thou hast 
believed, so be it done unto thee,” * ‘‘ According 
to your faith’’‘* governs all. Where men were 
offended in Him ‘“‘ He could do there no mighty 
work .. . and he marvelled because of their 
unbelief.’*> And, as if to give play to a living 
faith, in almost all of His signs, He called for 
some act which would evidence and mature 
faith by persistence or obedience. 

3. The same principle demanding faith and 
action of will in. seeking and appropriating 
what He had to bestow ruled His communica- 
tion of divine truth. Not before swine did He 
cast this pearl. He taught under the law, “If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of © 
the teaching.’ * His parabolic teaching was 
intended to call out the interpretation of a willing 
faith, and was based on respect for the integrity 
of the hearer’s will; and this reserve, this eco- 
nomy of teaching, is seen holding good in His 


1 Mark ix. 9, Io. 2 Mark ix. 23. 3 Matt. viii. 13. 
A Matt 3x1 20% 5 Mark vi. 5, 6. 6 John vii. 17. 
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teaching of the Apostolic circle, and working in 
advanced stages of spiritual education. 

And it is worth note that in the bestowal of 
grace in the Sacraments of the Gospel, the 
same principle is present. For these ordin- 
ances of Christ admitting to the Kingdom and 
sustaining life in it call for the co-operation of 
the human will and faith with the Divine will 
and love, as in ‘ the signs’ of Christ. In them 
the whole man acts in obedient faith, not know- 
ing the boon before reception nor exhausting 
its fulness at once. In them “As ye have 
believed, so be it done unto you,” is the measure 
of the Divine response to their prayer. 

Thus there is scarcely a narrative, scarcely a 
parable in which Christ’s respect for the human 
will is not revealed. This is the more striking 
when it is set side by side with the evidence 
of love and of the consciousness of universal 
power and authority by virtue of which He 
touched all human nature save the heart and 
will. It is this union of constraining love with 
respect which imparts its bitterness to His 
contemplation of the mixed results of His- 
Ministry ; to ““O Jerusalem, how often did I 
will . . . and ye willed not. Your house is left 
to you” ;* its pathos to “‘ Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech ? Because ye cannot hear my 
word.” * The tears over the city, the deep sighing 
in His spirit as He refused the sign from heaven,* 
the marvel at unbelief, all mark renewals of the 

rece Marioix. 2,9, 10; John xiii. 7; xiv. 25, 26; xvi. 
T2yak. 

2 Luke xiii. 34. 8 John viii. 43. 4 Mark viii. 12. 
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temptation to cast Himself from the temple- 
pinnacle into the midst of men, and belong to 
His enduring of gainsaying of men against 
themselves. But the great principle is justified 
in the progress of a Nicodemus, the homage of 
a Nathanael, the confidence of penitents, the 
friendship and passionate devotion of apostles 
and followers till this day. 

I find it difficult to imagine that an honest 
study of the mind of Christ as learned from the 
impress the Ministry left on men could fail to 
recognise these as its dominant principles touch- 
ing Himself, the range, nature and means of His 
work, and the conditions of the application of 
His love to men. It is clear that they were 
ruling principles from the opening to the end of 
the Ministry on earth. The truth of the Lord’s 
human nature and all experience combine to 
demand definite sanction given to principles so 
inflexibly adhered to. Such a sanction through 
painful loyalty to what He knew best and highest 
I find in the experience of the Forty days; and 
thus interpreted the three temptations become 
a living link between the Lord’s commission 
and endowment as the Christ in the Baptism 
and the Ministry. The principles of the Ministry 
are the issue of the Temptation. 


It is not out of place to close with some re- 
flection on the obligation which this Temptation 
of Christ lays on us. For the relation in which 
He stands to the Church makes the probation 
of the Lord, and its determinations, a real con- 
cern for ever to us. ‘‘I am the Vine, ye are 
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the branches’’! reveals not only that to His mind 
the life of the Lord and the Church is one life, 
but also that He bears His fruit through it. 
The same great conception belongs to the 
apostolic interpretation of His mind, “‘ He is the 
Head of the body, the church,’’? ‘‘ Ye are the 
body of Christ, and severally members thereof.”’ 
Thus related to Him, we share His experience : 
it is our comfort : He knows our temptations, 
and is able to sympathise and to grant the 
strength we need in them ; “ In that he himself 
hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted.’‘ Thus the 
temptation of Christ is the strength of the 
Church. This aspect of the present result of 
the Temptation has been much dwelt on, and 
here needs no more than this brief note. 

But Christ is not only the life, but also the 
Teacher and the Lord of the Church; “ye call 
me Teacher and Lord: and ye say well; for so 
Iam.”’* Heholds over us a supreme authority. 
His will, His mind, is for us the statute 
law of conduct in our execution of the Minis- 
try in which He joined the Church with 
Himself. It is His office to determine, to lay 
down principles immutable : it is ours to observe, 
to carry out. That which holds His sanction 
is for us the highest and best, which claims 
unquestioning loyalty at all cost. This is an 
essential part of the conception of the Church 
as the Body of Christ. The Head frames the 
counsels: the Body carries to effect. When 


1 John xv. I. 2° Cor. 1. 18. Sei Cony Xi 2 70 
ASVHep. 11-18; 5 John xiii. 13. 
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this is grasped, it will be seen that the positive 
determinations of the Forty days are binding 
on the Church as the Lord’s ministering body ; 
they lay an obligation on us. So far as Christ 
works His work through us, laws which He 
recognised must be ours; and thus His mind 
unveiled in the Temptation (as ever in the 
Ministry) is a great directive to the Church 
and to every member thereof, both laymen and 
clergy, as we put our hand to obey our vocation 
and fulfil our service. 

But it is well to remember that such obedience 
will be attended by the same agony, by the 
same temptation, which the recognition of 
such laws brought to Christ. It is because the 
Church is the Body of Christ that we “ suffer with 
Christ, that we may also be glorified with Him”; ! 
that we “are partakers of the sufferings of the 
Christ”’ ;* that “‘ the sufferings of the Christ over- 
flow and reach unto us”’; that every member 
of Christ can “rejoice in (his) sufferings, and 
fill up (his) share of the afflictions of the Christ,’’® 
as his contribution to the bringing of the Church 
to its perfection. The Forty days were truly a 
part of the “sufferings,” the “afflictions” of the 
Christ. The fact moreover that the Lord gives 
to us in our temptation a sympathy and grace 
based on His experience implies that our temp- 
tations are and will be a repetition of His own ; 
and that the Church will ever have to pass 
through its three great probations touching the 
same cardinal principles of ministry as He had. 

It would be an engrossing study to trace in 

1 Rom, vill, 17. 22 COrete 5. * Colsic2as 
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the history of the Christian Church the struggle 
to be loyal to the fundamental principles deter- 
mined by Christ in the Forty days, and acted 
on by Him in His Ministry, and the issues 
thereof. The conditions of different epochs have 
forced the Church to face those principles in 
varying modes, to enthrone or to deny. Merely 
for the sake of example—for such a _ study 
far exceeds present limits—I regard the 
upheaval in the northern peoples of Europe 
which we call ‘The Reformation’ as a great 
demand that the Church in its work should be 
loyal to the law acknowledged by Christ in the 
temptation on the temple-pinnacle, that in his 
approach to God through Jesus Christ the 
whole man should judge and act. In the 
history of the extension of the Church in India 
and the East much of the early work of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the work of the 
Dutch in Ceylon, was nothing short of a yielding 
in that temptation, the consequences of which 
defeat are bequeathed to us to-day.1. But I 
would rather reflect on some forms in which 
to-day the ministering Body of Christ is being 
called on among ourselves to stand loyal to His 
will, His mind. 

(1) The very conditions of modern life force 
the Church to an activity unknown before in 
England, and are revealing the mass of work 
before us in a way which makes the sense of it 
overwhelming. A nervous and feverish energy is 
marking our ministry, with which “ the patience 


oe See Dr. George Smith, The Conversion of India, chaps. 
Till, iv. 
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of Christ ’’ stands in a more and more striking 
contrast. Inthe urgency of the hour men are 
most sorely tempted to forego the human seek- 
ing of spiritual power, and to dispense with 
constant spiritual discipline. There is a real 
temptation to interpret perversely laborare est 
ovare. It is a matter for profoundest thankful- 
ness that so many are conscious of the law that 
‘““man shall not live by bread alone’’; and we 
are right if we regard the numerous and pressing 
demands for prayer and thought and taking of 
counsel as evidence of sense of the obligation of 
that law, and of desire to work by it. We are 
not ignorant that ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lorp of hosts’’! 
claims a cardinal place in our activities. Yet, 
in the daily struggle, men find loyalty to it a 
daily temptation. “I have no time to think of 
self : there is too much here to do. God knows 
my needs. I say to myself that His grace will 
not be dependent on my prayers. What time 
have I for reading and meditation and prayer ?”’ 
So ran a letter from the midst of one of our 
masses of population not many months ago. 
More, I believe, than care to confess it, know 
the temptation to count on Divine grace operat- 
ing almost mechanically through them. Look- 
ing back on baptism, confirmation, communion, 
ordination, and believing profoundly and almost 
despairingly in those bestowals of grace, they are 
tempted to repose thereon as obviating the 
necessity of seeking it deliberately afresh. With 
others the temptation takes a somewhat different 
1 Zech./iv...6. 
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form. They acknowledge that work such as 
Christ’s was in its fulness demands inexorably 
that seeking of counsel and strength which we 
see in the Forty days. But they shrink from the 
effort it involves or ‘ find it impossible’ (as our 
excuse is) ‘to afford it.’ So they are tempted 
to devote themselves to a service less than His 
was, which shall be less exacting in its demands 
on spiritual discipline ;—a philanthropy, it may 
be, filled by an intention which stops short of 
being consciously and determinedly spiritual, 
and which rests on the hope that from some 
other quarter will be forthcoming that spiritual 
energy without which the regeneration of the 
whole man is confessedly hopeless, and which 
only a life characterised by the Lord’s Forty 
days can impart. In the inner life of the 
Church to-day this temptation is taking place 
far and wide. It is really the temptation to 
forego the fast, to take bread and eat; and in 
it the canon of service ‘‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone’? demands submission. As with 
the Head, so with the Body. The human 
nature, with all its splendid energies, cannot 
be to men a mechanical channel of life and 
quickening grace. 

(2) On the exceeding high mountain Christ 
accepted the whole of His work, rejecting a com- 
promise which would have limited its range, but 
obviated an accomplishment through suffering. 
The eyes of the Church to-day are full of flashes 
of the greatness of the Kingdom of God, and 
ever-growing science is revealing a solidarity 
which daily enforces a widening of our concep- 
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tion of the range of the work of Christ and the 
Church. We are being tried in two directions. 
In one direction the question is, Have we the 
courage to face the whole? To us more than 
to. any age it is given to see visions and dream 
dreams. We live amid ideals pressing for re- 
cognition—individual, social, temporal, spiritual. 
We have the vision of the gathering of the world 
to Christ. In a fretful age men sigh for right- 
eousness, peace, and joy. Is the very vast- 
ness of the prospect to make us shut our eyes 
to it, and to confine the outlook which God is 
widening ? Are we to hear the ‘ world’s cry ’— 


Reject those glorious visions of God’s love 


and 


laugh loud that God should send 
Vast longings to direct us ? } 


Had we but the faith to see the whole, and 
look and work for the complete destruction of 
all sin and the “restoration of ali things,” 
we should surely be more ready to wait in in- 
telligent patience for so vast a consummation ; 
and realising that we can see but part, be ready 
to accept the purpose of Christ while acknow- 
ledging the difficulties which our present limited 
range of vision imposes. It would be strange 
indeed if we saw all the working of such a 
Divine purpose. But the temptation is more 
severe in the other direction. We are tempted 
to withhold self-committal even to such visions 
as we see from fear of the suffering which the 
self-committal would involve. It was to this that 


1 Robert Browning, Paracelsus. 
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Bishop Creighton’s declaration, that our greatest 
danger to-day lies in ‘the absence of high 
aspiration,’ pointed. For we are not ignorant 
of ideals, but there is not our Lord’s self-com- 
mittal to them attended by preparedness to 
suffer. Is it not truth that we feel round for 
some ideal, some aspiration, some Kingdom of 
God in the world which may be entertained as 
attainable without facing extreme moral struggle, 
or without self-sacrifice or bearing the cross ? 
The coming of the Kingdom in its fulness within 
or without us can only be when there is the real 
counterpart of the death of Christ in the life of 
the Church, a ‘resistance unto blood striving 
against sin.’ To listen to “ Far be it from thee : 
this shall not happen unto thee” is to seek a 
kingdom and a means which the Lord rejected— 
the thought of man, not the thought of God nor 
the mind of Christ. The canon of the Lord 
finally laid down on the Mount of Temptation 
lays us under obligation as to the range and the 
means of the Christian ideal. 

(3) When I try to dwell on the methods by 
which the Church strives, in the face of condi- 
tions of to-day in this land, to minister the grace 
of Christ to men, the recognition of the human 
will, and the provoking, the insistent challenging 
of its action appears to fill an altogether different 
place from that which it filled in His Ministry. 
Are we being tempted to evade the law which 
the Master established and acted on, that it is 
only to the will that bows to Him in repentance 
and faith that He comes in regenerating power 
and constantly clearer self-manifestation ? I 
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believe that we are passing through this proba- 
tion, and that it is acute indeed. The demand 
for, the appeal to, the conscious action of the 
human will, as all know who have in any 
measure tried thus to minister, means often to 
see men turn aside who are ready to give the 
Church an external adherence; often to break 
up a false peace which rests on a conformity 
prescribed by custom or social usage. It in- 
volves the substituting a religious life of a 
severe and exacting character for one lightly 
worn (and capable of being lightly discarded), 
but destitute of that devotion of personal attach- 
ment of will to a personal Saviour which rests 
on a consciousness of sin repented of and for- 
given, of needs confessed and satisfied, and 
which is inspired by a determination to appro- 
priate His will, to know His fulness and to seek 
His kingdom. Amid the disastrous competition 
for adherents which is so deplorable a feature 
of religious life to-day, I see no more critical 
temptation of the Church than to be disloyal to 
the determination of the mind of Christ, that men 
shall enter into the enjoyment of the results of 
His love and the knowledge of Him only 
through the narrow gate of “‘ repentance towards ~ 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ’ ;+ to 
disregard the law that He reveals Himself only 
to the eye of him who wills to see Him, the ear 
of him who wills to hear Him; that He enters 
only doors opened to Him, and quenches the 
thirst of those alone who seek the water of life. 
But the temptation on the pinnacle of the 
1 “Acts xx.) 213) cf. Marka.715. 
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Temple lays on us the obligation to be true to 
His law; to work for and call for, and to be 
satisfied with nothing else than the bowing of 
men to Him, and their learning Christ by seek- 
ing Him with their whole heart ; even though it 
bring on us agonies like the Lord’s as men 
turn away and peoples set their wills against 
Him. This we shall do cheerfully only when 
we believe that the will of God which we may 
not tempt will ultimately be vindicated in its 
righteousness and love ; and that the will which 
bows to pray “ Thy will be done”’ is the only 
will which is conformed to the likeness of the 
Son of Man. 


Per Baptismum Jequnium et Tentationem tuam 
Libera nos, Domine. 


LECTURE Ly, 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST AS SEEN GING Sr 
TEMPTATIONS OF THE FORTY DAYS 


The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth, and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father. St. John i. 14. 


We have the mind of Christ. 1 Cor. ii. 16. 


I DESIRE to try to draw out the light which 
the Forty days’ Temptation seems to me to 
throw on the Person of Jesus Christ. In doing 
so I shall perforce appeal not only to the great 
struggle itself, and the principles therein deter- 
mined, but I shall have regard also to those 
series of actions which I have treated as the — 
direct outcome of those determinations, as being 
included in them, as the working out into action 
of the principles to which our Lord then gave 
His final and irrevocable sanction. 

There is no unfaithfulness in our present re- 
examination of the ground of our catholic belief 
in the Person of Jesus Christ. For that belief 
appears to me beyond all compare the greatest 
moral motive power in the world to-day in spite 
of the unworthiness of the lives of many of us 
who confess it. I can see nothing which sup- 
plies so powerful and sustaining a basis of con- 
duct, or which frames so constantly our standard 
and ideals. It has permeated all European 
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and American life, and is certainly and rapidly 
laying its touch on African and Asiatic. I can 
see no shrinking of its living power. And when 
I look at individual life I see countless souls 
deliberately staking the whole issue of life upon 
it. It, and all that flows from it, makes our 
estimate of our worth greater and not less : and 
yet, the greater it makes us to ourselves, the 
more imperiously it dictates what we shall do 
with ourselves, and the more it drives us to 
make it the supreme factor in the direction and 
use of all we have and are—or to desire to do 
so, or at least to confess that we ought to. 

The intenser sense of the worth of our life, 
the profounder sense of responsibility for it which 
each year brings with it as life goes on, the 
clearer hearing of a voice, ‘“‘ What doest thou 
here ?’’ which every day brings, demands that as 
we give ourselves to that belief and try to obey 
it, we should know why we do so. Without 
being able to give a reason life becomes an 
intolerable hypocrisy, a simple deceiving of our 
own selves. Moral honesty forbids the sanction 
of so vast a delusion in social and individual 
life. 

There is no doubt as to the question or the 
answer on which all turns. It is, ‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ ? whose son is he?” It is nota 
creed or a cause which is at work in and about 
us. Christianity is a personal force: it sprang 
from an historic person, Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is this Person with whom we have in all to do. 
Only a person as spring and source can account 
for the action of Christianity in the world. None 
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who call themselves Christians base their faith 
and conduct as such on aught else than Him. 
The higher the value which our faith leads us 
to set on self and the world, the more we try to 
shape and attain truth in our conception of that 
potent personality, and ask, Who and what was, 
nay, is, He—Jesus who is called Christ ? 

To some the consciousness of communion with 
Him, the satisfaction which He gives, the au- 
thority He wields, gives the answer. Conscious- 
ness of having to do with one who is human 
and Divine—known Divine by the peculiar trust 
which His Person evokes and sustains, admits of 
no question to them. When such are challenged, 

A warmth within the breast would melt 


The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 


stands up and answers 
“T have felt.’ 


Inability to impart the conviction does not im- 
pair its power, though oftentimes, more truly 
than ‘ like a man in wrath,’ the heart trusts 


Like a child in doubt and fear 


I am not thinking of mere emotion, but of 
a consciousness which is master of itself and 
judges its own action, and is willing to wait for 
its justification with others ; and which declares 
that we can and do 


Lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


1 Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxiv. 
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With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


“We have heard,”’ these say, “‘ for ourselves, 
and know.” 

But such reliance on their own consciousness 
is not given to all, Not all have this justifica- 
tion of self-committal to our faith in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. And even this is not the whole 

of our justification. Some at least know hours 
when they find themselves compelled to enter 
on a review of the Person of Him to whom 
they surrender themselves, of His figure as they 
conceive Him and believe they know Him. They 
acknowledge that their knowledge of Him began, 
though it did not end, with the testimony of 
others. Faith cometh by hearing. The con- 
tinuity of human life brought the word of Christ 
to our ears. And we ask, Have we, have those 
we hear, heard aright? Or have I enlarged the 
person of Christ to be one whom I trust ? Have 
I committed myself to a Figure I have myself 
built up to satisfy my needs and be worthy my 
devotion, from my very sense of need and capa- 
city for self-surrender ? Is He, as I believe Him 
to be, and as I have heard of Him, such as His 
primitive witnesses saw Him and knew and heard 
Him ?? 

In this appeal to primitive knowledge of Jesus 
of Nazareth it is well to mark what it is to which 
we make appeal to test as by a standard the 


1 Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxxi. * John xiv. 11; x. 38. 
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worth of our conception, our thought, our very 
experience of Him. It is not the New Testa- 
ment that is the final court of appeal, though 
frequently and popularly so regarded, and though, 
for practical purposes, it may so serve when 
viewed aright. It is to something behind the 
New Testament, a something which gives the 
Gospels their weight and power. Jesus of Na- 
zareth, a historic person, lived a life among men. 
Men knew Him, shared His life, entered right 
into it,' and learned Him. The knowledge pro- 
foundly affected them. He left, as all lives 
leave, an impress on men. 

Much of the dignity, the responsibility of life 
lies in the fact that we are members one of 
another. Weareso related that every life shapes 
others, and in shaping them leaves its stamp on 
them. The continuity of the life of the world 
transmits that impress. In a perfectly marvel- 
lous way that impress tends to reveal the truth 
of the personality which made it. It is not 
always clear in outline at first. While in the 
making it is often of the most undefinable char- 
acter. The dominant features are not always 
outstanding at once, nor are the subordinate 
subordinate. But time adjusts, defines, and 
focusses; and shows in consequence those 
elements in a life’s impress, in the life itself, 
which are the chief. So we form our concep- 
tions of men, of the selves of men, by the stamp 
they have left on the world—of a Moses, a 
Gautama, a Confucius, a Lao Tzu, a Mohammed, 
a Luther, a Buonaparte. Length of survey is 

1 John xv. 15. 
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needed to do so. The brief span of the life is 
not enough— 

I looked behind to find my past, 

And lo! it had gone before 
in Jarger and juster proportions. Observers close 
by see fragments of the self that leaves a per- 
sonal whole impress : later, points become stars. 
They see the fragments ; later observers discern 
their connexion : the whole impress reveals the 
principles of a life which so manifested them- 
selves. 

But though time defines, adjusts, fills out, 
unifies the impress one personal life leaves on 
another, the impress itself begins at the first 
moment of personal contact. It matures with 
close communion, and honest self-revelation. It 
rapidly becomes a standard by which we judge 
reports of acts or words of which we were not 
witnesses ; nay, even of motives. ‘I can well 
imagine it of him,’ ‘I cannot possibly believe it 
of him’ expresses really the verdict of an appeal 
to this impress. Years may have passed since 
the intercourse which moulded the impress, yet 
it may remain a judge which we absolutely 
trust. Macaulay tells us! that after a lapse of 
forty years Cowper insisted on judging Warren 
Hastings by the impress left during school days 
together. 

It is worth while then to dwell briefly on this 
marvellous and lasting evidence of personality, 
which experience of life offers to every man for 
study, because, when I look back—for Christian- 
ity is a historical religion—to test the worth of my 

1 Essay on Warren Hastings 
10 
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experimental knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth, 
to give precision and truth to my conception of 
Him, to judge if He is such as I regard Him 
when I make Him the object of my trust and 
the supreme factor in my life, it is ultimately 
to the impress which He left on men that I 
turn. I cannot doubt that He lived in such 
close intercourse with men, in such friendship, 
that some in a special way could take that im- 
press. From all I can learn of them, those who 
were His friends and disciples were worth my 
trust as witnesses. They learned Him: He 
opened His mind to them. They taught Him 
to others as they learned Him. Through de- 
finite men who were thus ‘ with Him,’ through 
many others who were about Him, He left a 
living and a deep impress on the world. It was 
stamped on hearts and lives. 

It was, I take it, this impress that formed the 
standard by which the infant Church tested, and 
so accepted or rejected, written accounts of the 
words and works of the Lord. The acceptance 
of an evangelic record means that it embodied 
a presentation of Him, of His life, His mind, 
words, character, purposes, ways, which were 
in harmony with that impressed on the tablets — 
of hearts. What it recorded was recognised as 
proper to Him by those who were His witnesses. 
It was an adequate portrait of Him, substantial 
truth, trustworthy. It would prevent the un- 
written impress losing its form, its precision, 
its balance in transmission. It would guard 
it against corruption. Often it contributed to 
interpretation of it. So indeed one Evangelist 
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has definitely stated that he wrote in order that 
his reader might know the certainty concerning 
the things which he had been taught by word of 
mouth, the things delivered by those who from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word, and the primary bearers of the great 
impress.! Thus tested and received, such narra- 
tives were testimonies and guardians of the 
primitive impress. In them we look for ‘the 
primitive picture.’ Herein lay the value of such 
a written record; as thus valuable the Church 
received and treasured it. To it it pointed: 
“So we preach—so ye believed.” * 

On the other hand, the rejection of a gospel, 
its dropping out of sight and use—and beyond 
doubt many were so rejected and passed away 
—did not imply that it was completely and 
utterly untrue. Many, I doubt not, contained 
details exact and veracious, and narratives 
which taken by themselves we should welcome. 
But it did mean rather that as a whole it gave 
a faulty or inadequate, or unbalanced vision of 
the Lord: it did not harmonise with that first 
and standard impression graven on the minds 
and consciousness of primitive witnesses, or it 
contained some elements not proper to it. 
“Not so—not quite thus—did we learn Christ.’ 
So felt the Christian sense ; and so such records 
passed away, or were not admitted into the 
canon.’ 


1 Luke i. 1-4. Sy COmixve rr. 

3 See Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
pp. 466 ff. (6th ed.), and Barnes, Canonical and Uncanonical 
Gospels, pp. 86-97, for illustrations. One illustrative example 
of an element in an uncanonical narrative which did not 
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Herein surely lies the supreme value of our 
Gospels. Taken as wholes, they have lived 
because approved as true to the impress Jesus 
of Nazareth left—an impress slowly made by 
many more words, many more acts than those 
which they record. The witnesses of some 
incidents, such as the healing of the deaf and 
dumb man whom He took aside from the multi- 
tude privately, or the hearers of some words 
as of His discourse with Nicodemus, may have 
been but few. The narratives may for long have 
been kept back from common knowledge. 
But the test by which they were tried when 
brought forth and offered for acceptance was 
not only the number or trustworthiness of the 
witnesses, but surely also the deep sense of what 
He was that Christ had left on and in men. 
Thus through these acknowledged and received 
records we learn how man knew, taught, thought 
of the Lord before them. Thus the very pre- 
sence in the Gospels so accredited and received 
of narratives of Christ’s stilling a storm and 
walking on the waves shows that He had left 
an impress of being one to whom such things 
were proper—the impress of one before whose 
will Nature bowed. There were but few 
witnesses of the Transfiguration, and they 
kept back at His command their report for 


harmonise fully with the Christian sense may be given here. 
In the Gospel according to the Hebrews the Lord was repre- 
sented as saying (in the account of the Temptation) “ Just 
now My Mother the Holy Spirit took Me by one of My hairs, 
and bore Me away to the great mountain Thabor.”’ The reader 
will feel that there are elements here which would not be 
consonant with a mind true to our four Gospels. 
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a while; but when proclaimed it was received 
not only on the evidence of the three, but as 
seeming proper to Him, consistent and harmoni- 
ous with all men knew of Him. And so I 
believe the narrative of the Lord’s Birth was 
received when made known. It was accredited 
by the impress made by His Life and Ministry. 
, Thus every narrative of the Gospels becomes 
instinct with life and light when we study it to 
ask What, Who was He who left such an im- 
press that men accepted this—and this—and this 
—astruetoit ? Sowe pass through the Gospels 
to the impress, and through the impress to the 
Life, the Person of Christ. All that is so learnt 
cannot be precisely and articulately laid out. 
The heart knows its own bitterness and has its 
joys with which a stranger cannot intermeddle ; 
and as there are thoughts so there is a knowledge 
of a person too deep for words. But so it 
is that as maturing experience of life guides us 
to interpret manifestations of personality we 
frame constantly afresh and more truly our 
conception of the man Christ Jesus. It is not 
for me now to try what time forbids : the study, 
that it may live, must be made by each one for 
himself. But I may rightly try to mark the 
contribution which the subject of these lectures 
seems to make towards learning the impress 
which Christ left on men. 


If we have rightly interpreted the Tempta- 
tion as the final determination through moral 
struggle of great principles of the Ministry 
touching the Lord’s Self, His work, and His 
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application of it to man, it makes a unique con- 
tribution to our framing a full idea of Him as 
true man, subsisting of a reasoning soul and 
human flesh. There is no other narrative which 
so presents our Lord in the very act of taking 
counsel with Himself, as deliberating ; and none 
which shows so plainly that the Ministry was 
based on that same deliberate foresight, that 
survey of conditions, that clear fixing of means 
which go so far to make up the consistency and 
concentrated energy which play so large a part 
in effective human action. His general action 
was Clearly recognised as reasoning and purpose- 
ful. He was clearly to men as one who knew 
what He would do, whose acts would receive 
fuller justification later. As the Master He 
urged on disciples consideration of their power, 
task, and its cost. In the Temptation this is 
a large element in the presentation of Christ. 
He is actually considering Himself; actually 
considering whether and how He is able to 
meet His antagonist; He is sitting down and 
counting the cost. Heis actually reviewing laws 
under which He is to work, and forming deter- 
minations on appeal to them. This is attended 
_ by moral struggle, the whole man is at work— 
will, spirit, body—-the reasoning soul, the human 
flesh. 

I think that the details of the three great 
temptations did not form part of the very first 
generally known body of narratives of the life of 
Christ ; at the least that common knowledge of 
them followed by some space of time such know- 
ledge of the Temptation as we find in St. Mark. 
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I look on the history of the reception of these 
details of the Forty days as a parallel to that of 
the reception of the narratives of the Nativity 
and Infancy. But when they came to common 
knowledge—whatever be the medium by which 
the story passed from the lips of the Lord to the 
ears of the Church—these details, which wrote 
large what things they were wherein He was 
tried, pieced with the impress the Lord had left. 
Had the Apostolic Church judged them un- 
worthy Him, not proper to Him, irreconcilable 
with the whole idea it held of Him—had the 
heart felt, ‘ Not as such did we learn and know 
Christ ’—this narrative would have been re- 
pudiated. But they were received. The im- 
press which He left was not the impress of one 
to whom great things, great thoughts, an illimit- 
able purpose, an unparalleled self-surrender, a 
one dominant principle in treatment of men, 
came thoughtlessly, easily. These things agreed 
with the impress of one who learnt obedience 
and was made perfect through suffering. This 
seems to me a much needed and exceedingly 
valuable factor in framing our idea of how 
Christ appeared to men: it gives His manhood 
a human greatness and a completeness. 

I may venture to add that this appears to give 
a character to the years of silence in Nazareth. 
He was indeed in them the carpenter, making 
yokes and ploughs.! But why have we no nar- 
rative of that artisan lifein our Gospels ? Some 
such might surely have been drawn from the 
mother’s heart, which kept and pondered on 

1 Justin Martyr, Dial. 88. 
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the things of His infancy and boyhood, or from 
the sources of the early narratives of the First 
and Third Gospels. But probably there was 
none which adequately responded to the impress 
He left of one who took counsel before He 
acted. Those were years in which unseen 
fires were burning which burst into flame only 
at the Baptism and Temptation ; in which vast 
ideas were taking shape, a tremendous conviction 
gathering its overmastering power, which 
assumed final certitude at the Baptism and 
received His irrevocable self-committal in the 
Forty days. All this worked unseen ; but this 
unseen working was the real life in the silent 
years. There was no incident which manifested 
at; and no other, none, for example, that 
touched only His life as He moved among 
men, would have truly revealed the essence of 
those years and have done them justice. Im- 
agination forges a truer link between His twelfth 
and thirtieth years than any ‘artisan life narra- 
tive’ could. Imagination starts with the notes! 
of His growth, His waxing strong, His being 
filled with wisdom to ever greater fulness, His 
reception of grace, His willingness to learn, 
His sense of a unique sonship, His capacity to 
obey, His advance in wisdom and stature, and 
it carries on this growth with a sense which 
defies words and terms to issue in the Baptism, 
the Temptation, the Ministry. These pregnant 
notes of St. Luke, together with the details of 
the Forty days, give substance and colour to the 
silent years. The Temptation gives the true 
1 Luke ii. 40-52. 
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concerns to which His growing and mature 
manhood addressed itself. He made yokes 
and ploughs; but such things were not His 
supreme concern, not the truest index of what 
He was. 

Thus the general character of the Tempta- 
tion implies an impress left by a full, deliberat- 
ing, powerful, and moral manhood. 

But the particular temptations themselves, by 
their very reception as proper to the Person of 
Jesus Christ, reveal, I believe, a different aspect 
of that impress—that primitive portrait. Some 
years ago a preacher! quoted in the University 
pulpit in Cambridge with approval as a great 
maxim the words: “ Our rank in the scale of 
being is determined entirely by the objects in 
which we are interested.’ I believe that this 
sums up a great principle in the philosophy of 
Spinoza. I do not know, for I am not a philo- 
sopher, to what degree it enjoys the sanction of 
modern philosophy ; but it is a most pregnant 
statement and furnishes a penetrating and prac- 
tical standard of life. I believe that if honestly 
applied to Jesus Christ, even as we can learn 
Him by historical research without calling in 
experimental knowledge of Him, the result will 
set His person in an altogether unique position 
in the history of the world. 

For consider the objects which form the con- 
cern of Christ as presented in this one narrative, 
remembering that those who accepted the nar- 
rative as trustworthy, declared by doing so that 


1 The Rev. W. R. Inge, in 1901. 
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He had left the impress of one to whom such 
objects were His proper and fitting concern. 


I. In the first Temptation the Lord dealt with 
Himself. But what Self is this with which He 
deals, whose action He directs? It is a Self 
which is conscious of being such that it can act 
as Son of God, of being Son of God, but which 
determines to act under laws which rule a human 
life in fullest form. This determination is the 
issue of moral struggle, and reveals a conscious- 
ness of power to exercise Divine nature, but 
foregoes to do so, and enters on a fast as the 
indispensable human preparation for a human 
Ministry. This is such a Self as is wonderfully 
portrayed in St. Paul’s words, “ Being in the 
form of God, he counted not equality with God 
a thing to be grasped and held, but emptied 
himself . . . being made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, becoming obedient.’ It is a picture of 
one who while rich, lived in resignation of that 
wealth. Is one who deals with this Self alto- 
gether of the same order of being as ourselves ? 
I cannot interpret this temptation without seeing 
in it a consciousness in Jesus Christ of being fully 
man, and of also being Divine in the sense which 
He elsewhere attaches to the great term Son of 
God. With Himself as such He dealt: Him- 
self, as He directed His energies and conduct, 
was such. And when men heard of this great 
struggle, this determination to live a full human 
life,and work under conditionsof human spiritual 

1 Phil, ii, 6 ff, 2 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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life and power, though Son of God, such was 
the impress He had left that such a struggle was 
accepted as befitting Him, as proper to Him. 
Whose is His image and superscription who 
consciously thus dealt with Himself, and who in 
dealing with Himself as such showed conscious- 
ness of complete power to do so? Did any 
man so speak, or set forth such an experience, 
or leave the impress of being concerned with 
such an object as this ? 


II. Consider the main aspects of the object 
with which Christ concerned Himself in the 
second probation, the temptation on the exceed- 
ing high mountain. It is clearly His work, His 
Kingdom, its range, character, the means of 
establishing it. But look first at what we may 
call the preliminaryto bringing the Kingdom into 
being : the refusal of homage to Satan. This 
repudiation of homage is in effect a declaration 
of war. It is interpreted positively beyond doubt 
in the Gospels as the ‘ binding of the strong man,’ 
the “casting out of the devil,’ a struggle against 
“an enemy’ which is to issue in the unchallenged 
supremacy of the Divine will. It marks a pur- 

ose interpreted by the Apostle, as being to 

destroy,’ to bring to nought (karapyetv) ‘ the 
devil. Now in whatever sense we take the 
terms ‘ Satan,’ ‘The Devil,’ used by Christ— 
whether they mean to us a personal will that 
is the spring and source of all evil, or an im- 
personal principle, it matters nothing here—they 
gather up all that we mean by ‘evil,’ by ‘sin’ ; 
all, and not only a part or a mere manifestation 
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of that which is not of God and is in active 
conflict with His nature and will. It is with 
this as a whole, its source, its power, its work, 
that Christ here deals. And He deals with it 
not to limit its energy, nor to avoid it, nor to 
provide a mode of escape from it, but to grapple 
with it, to conquer it, to bring it to nought, to 
take it away. 

Vast as this concern is, His ultimate purpose 
is grander still. It is the setting up of the new 
order in every part of which the law shall reign 
supreme—‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve ’’—the order 
of the Kingdom of God. Those who took the 
impress of His mind interpreted this as “the 
restoration of all things,” the “‘ new heaven and 
the new earth,” the reconciling of all things to 
God, that God might be all in all. 

Few things show the majesty of Christ more 
strikingly than a comparison of these objects of 
His concern with those of Gautama. It was 
with Pain that the Buddha dealt, it is true—it 
was not with Sin. He concerned himself with 
a great concern, with riddance of pain, with 
the extinction of desire as the source of pain 
in the individual. But, so far as I can see, 
Gautama left pain as a practically unimpaired 
fact. He strove to lead to Nibhana, which 
spite of all denial in the East seems to the West 
to be a great negative state or conception of a 
state. Empty indeed and bare and unsatisfying 
compared with Christ’s taking away the sin of 
the world, the binding of the strong man, is the 
quenching of all desire: and emptier and barer 
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still is Nibhana compared with the life and 
wealth and satisfying joy which the Kingdom 
of God holds out to men. 

And we must bear in mind this element in 
the consciousness with which in this temptation 
Christ dealt thus with these objects, the de- 
struction of evil, the restoration of all things. 
Anything approaching merely tentative effort 
is altogether absent. There is an extraordinary, 
a unique consciousness of being inherently able 
to effect both; there is the intention of doing 
~ so; and there is a calm assurance of attainment 
of purpose. 

I would ask if the world has known of a 
person who has thus consciously concerned him- 
self with such objects as these? Whether 
there is any impress left of one who thus set 
himself to grapple with evil as a whole, set him- 
self to establish such a universal order, reaching 
far beyond the narrow limits of this world, 
with such a consciousness of power, and who 
declared of this purpose and no other, “‘I have 
overcome”’: ‘‘Itis finished”? ? But Jesus Christ 
so moved among men, and men so learned Him, 
that when they heard of the struggle through 
which He committed Himself to this object, it 
agreed with all they knew of Him to con- 
cern Himself, and concern Himself so, with 
these things: it belonged to the impress of 
Himself He had stamped on them: it befitted 
Him and was proper to Him. Whose is this 
image and superscription ? Surely 

Here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can.? 
1 Robert Browning, Abt Vogler. 
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III. There is general agreement that the 
object with which the Lord concerned Himself 
in the third temptation is the law under which 
He should enter into the moral and spiritual life 
of men, and apply His work to men. In par- 
ticular, as illuminated by the Ministry, it is 
the human will with which He deals. Consider 
how He deals with this truly awful object. He 
rejects one treatment of it, and the rejection of 
one demands the sanction of another. The 
question is, Shall He so deal with men that the 
action of the human will shall be a factor in the 
issue of His purpose and work towards men, 
or shall He so deal with it that it shall not be ? 
Shall He bring Himself to bear on man in 
spite of the human will? Shall He so present 
Himself that it shall be overpowered, shall not 
be summoned into action in all its majesty ? 
Shall He treat man as self-determining, or not ? 
So far as I can see, considering the nature of 
His work as Christ conceived it, as affecting 
for ever the very self of all to whom He came, 
to present Himself thus would be nothing else 
than to control, to impair, to atrophy, ultimately 
to nullify the human will. This temptation is 
not one to recognise the human will as a fortress 
which He is in Himself impotent to take, but 
rather an agonised recognition of it as one which 
His relationship to God, the moral law of His 
being, forbids Him even to assail. The rejected 
alternative is to crush the human will by an 
overwhelming manifestation of Himself. He 
stands, that is, with the human will in His hand, 
conscious of power to stay its work, as Son of 
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God, to warp or infringe its responsible action 
(even as in the first temptation He stood con- 
scious of power as Son of God to impair the ful- 
ness of His Manhood), but as morally unable to 
doit. I cannot otherwise read this temptation. 
But who is He that stands thus to the human will, 
and that not the will of one man or the wills of 
the men of one race and age, but surely the wills 
of all those whom He meant to draw, not to 
force, to Himself ? What consciousness is this 
that contemplates such an object ? Who was 
He who moved so among men, and was so 
learned by men, that when they heard chis of 
Him, it pieced with all they knew of Him, with 
the impress of Himself which He had stamped 
on them; that it befitted Him to deal, and to 
deal so, with this ; that it was a proper object for 
His concern ? Let him who has known what it is 
to stand powerless before one will say Whose is 
the image and superscription of Him who con- 
cerned Himself thus with the human will. 


This then is something of the contribution 
which the Temptation of Christ makes to our 
knowledge of Him as His first witnesses learned 
Him—something of the light it throws upon 
Him. The acknowledgment given to this nar- 
rative proves that they knew Him as Son of 
Man, subsisting of a reasoning soul and human 
flesh, very man, passing through human ex- 
perience and discipline, being under laws of 
flesh. But it surely shows that they had learned 
Him as more than this: that to them the mind 
of Christ was the mind of one conscious of being 
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Son of God, though learning obedience as a 
man; of one conscious of power to destroy the 
devil and to establish an order in which God ° 
should be all in all—the heavenly, the Divine 
kingdom ; of one conscious of all power over 
human nature, though respecting the human 
will in order that man redeemed might be 
man perfect and complete, deficient in nothing. 
It is but a contribution to our knowledge of 
the impress He left. What was indeed that 
impress which enabled men to hear words as 
these—‘‘ I and the Father are one ;”’ ! ‘‘ Which of 
you convicteth me of sin ?’’? ‘“‘ The Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins ;”’* “‘ The 
Son quickeneth whom he will;’’ ‘ “ I have power 
to lay down my life, and I have power to take 
it again ;’’* “As the Father hath loved me, I 
also have loved you’;”’ * “‘ The Father hath com- 
mitted all judgement unto the Son” ’—which 
enabled men to hear such utterances, I say, as 
these delivered as having come from His lips, 
and to receive them as rightly proper to His 
Person ? It was this impress of a life, a Person, 
a mind, on which a St. John dwelt to interpret 
it in his prologue, a St. Paul in his letters, to look 
into and to strive to give it articulate expression. 
They guide our eyes to see it, directed and 
guarded by the gospels. To follow is to dis- 
cern in the faith of the Christian Church the 
impress of one unique in consciousness of power 
and majesty. There are some who can discern 
1 John x. 30. 2 John viii. 46. 3 Mark ii. to. 


4 John ve 2. SSObneEx eto, 8 John xv. 9. 
7 John v. 22. 
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in the history and the course of nature no touch 
of the finger of God, no sign of His presence. 
But some can. 


A fire-mist, and a planet, 

A crystal, and a cell, 
A jelly-fish, and a saurian, 

The cave where the cave-men dwell— 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it ‘ Evolution,’ 

And others call it ‘ God.’ 


A haze on the far horizon, 
An infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-field, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all our upland and woodland, 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it ‘ Autumn,’ 
And others call it ‘ God.’ 1 


And woe to those who from moral fear deny 
their power to see because another declares that 
he lacks it. And so there are some who say 
_ they cannot see the very God in the awful life 
which left its living stamp on the world, a life 
which satisfies only the Christian faith in One 
who is very God of very God, for us men and 
our: salvation incarnate. But those who know 
Him by conscious experience as very man and 
very God, who find Him thus worthy their 
self-committal to Him, will not look in vain to 
the past to test this knowledge by the impress 
He left on those who from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. They 
had His mind. He dwelt among them. They 


1 W. H. Carneth. 
IgG 
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beheld His glory. They spoke the things they 
saw and heard. 

So I close our brief study of this unique un- 
veiling of His own mind by our Lord. It has 
no exact parallel. No other such chapter of the 
days of His flesh did He Himself so sum up and 
commit to men. It is a friend’s self-revelation : 
‘“‘T have called you friends ; for all things that 
I heard from my Father’’—the great laws 
touching Myself, My work, My redeemed— 
‘‘T have made known unto you.” ! The more it 
is dwelt on, the profounder appear its depths, 
the more inadequate all words about it. May ~ 
He Himself forgive and amend the unworthiness 
of our thought : and I pray forgiveness for what- _ 
ever presumption there has been in me in trying © 
to look into it. If it were not that life goes — 
rapidly on, and daily increases the obligation 


at the least to offer to others what we think © 


God shows and gives us, the attempt would — 
never have been made. But my comfort is © 
that the Life made perfect by temptation lives 
on for us to learn and to love; that our under- 
standing and the Spirit of wisdom is given that 
we may know the mind of Him that is true ; and 
that to those who follow on to know Him, and ~ 
pray to be made the pure in heart, the same ~ 
Spirit which led the Lord in the wilderness takes _ 
still of the things of Christ and shows them bs 
us. So we see the majesty of the Lord. 
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